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to 6.65 per cent. To Trinidad 1498 were 
despatched, of whom 861 were male adults, 
320 female adults, 151 boys, 104 girls, and 
Domestic.—On the 30th of August, and | 62 infants; 10 births occurred on the 
the 3rd September ult., indignation meet- | voyage, and 162 deaths, equal to 10.74 per 
ings on the subject of the Jamaica massa- | cent. To Grenada and St. Vincent 508 
cres were held respectively in Bartholomew | emigrants were despatched, of whom 
‘Close and on Clerkenwell Green, convened | 291 were male adults, 122 female adults, 
by the City and the Clerkenwell Branch of | 48 boys, 26 girls, and 21 infants; 2 births 
the Reform League. Both were numerously | and 36 deaths occurred on the voyage. 
attended, and resolutions were unani- | The Emigration Commissioners attribute 
mously adopted, condemning the course of , the great mortality to the large proportion 
Ex-Governor Eyre and his subordinates; | of children in the ships. The proportion 
reprobating the sentiments uttered by cer- | of children to adults in ships from Calcutta 
tain noblemen and public men ; and pledg- | had been, in the season 1861-62, 10.3 per 
ing the parties adopting the resolutions to | cent, ; 1862-63, 7.2 per cent. ; 1863-64, 9.4 
use their utmost efforts to support the! per cent.; 1864-65, 10.6 per cent. ; and in 
Jamaica Committee in bringing the ques- | the season 1865-66 it was 24.6. The Com- 
tion before the legal tribunals of this | missioners state that their experience in 
country. At the last meeting Mr. Eyre | Australian emigration has shewn that a 
was hanged and burnt in efligy. large proportion of young children in a 

The Commissioners of Emigration have | ship invariably causes a large mortality 
issued their report for 1865-66. The re- | rate: they are careful, therefore, strictly 
turns shew that the emigration from India | to limit the number of young children they 
to the West Indies during last season put on board. The same effect has fol- 
amounted to 4849, to which are to be | lowed from the same cause in Indian emi- 
added 26 born on the voyage, making a gration, but there is extreme difficulty in 
total of 4875. The number of ships des- | procuring female emigrants in India with:- 
patched from Calcutta was 11; viz. 7 to out young children; and without female 
British Guiana, 3 to Trinidad, and 1 to | emigrants the emigration would, on mora! 
Grenada and St. Vincent. One of these, | grounds, beso objectionable, thatitisditticult 
the Eagle Speed, which sailed for British | to observe the same strictness in Indian 
Guiana on the 20th of August with 497 | emigration that they have observed in the 
emigrants and 39 crew, was totally wrecked | emigration from this country. In the pre- 
on the Royal Mutlah Sands on the 21st of | sent case it is stated that great distress, 
August: 262 lives were lost. Of the 4849 | amounting almost to starvation, had pre- 
emigrants, 2843 were despatched to Trini-  vailed in the summer of 1865 in some paris 
dad, of whom 1741 were male adults, 573 , of Bengal, and under the pressure of this 
female adults, 190 boys, 114 girls, and 225 | distress the emigrants of last season came 
infants; 14 births occurred on the voyage, | forward; but distress among the popula- 
and 190 deaths, the mortality being equal | tion of India implies a lowering of their 
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habitually low diet, and a still further en- 
feeblement of their usually feeble consti- 
tutions. This would render them more 
commonly susceptible of disease, and less 
able to resist it. It appears that in one 
ship, the Koomar, which sailed to Trinidad 
with 491 emigrants, 85 deaths occurred, 
chiefly from scurvy and scorbutic diarrhoea. 

The Rev. Dr. Bradshaw, of Southamp- 
ton, having said, at the Eyre banquet 
there, that he welcomed the ex-Governor 
to this country ‘‘in the name of the clerg 
of the United Kingdom,” the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, in reply to a communica- 
tion from the ‘‘Sheffield Foreign Affairs 
Committee,” states that Dr. Bradshaw had 
not his authority for saying so, and could 
not be justified in making such a declara- 
tion. 

On Thursday evening, the 13th ult., a 
meeting of the members of the Birming- 
ham Chamber of Commerce was held at 
the Exchange Buildings, to receive Messrs. 
C. Plummer and W. Brydson (J. P.), as a 
deputation from the ‘‘ Cornwall Agricul- 
tural and Commercial Association,” Ja- 
maica, who are in England for the purpose 
of promoting the interests of the Associa- 
tion by establishing an agency for the sale 
of produce raised by the small freeholders. 
Mr. J. S. Wright occupied the chair. The 
deputation were accompanied by John 
Horne Payne, Esq., Barrister-at-law, and 


W. Morgan, solicitor, of Birmingham. 
Amongst other gentlemen present, were 
Aldermen Sturge and Aston; Messrs. H. 
M. Blews, Edmund Sturge, W. Middle- 
more, H. Van Wart, S. A. Carpenter, G. 
Dixon, R. C. Barrow, H. Christian, A. 
Albright, P. Thomson, J. Collings, J. W. 
Brown, F. Madeley, W. Rolason, G. Hull, 
W. C. Morgan, H. J. Harding (Secretary), 
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the great natural advantages Jamaica pos- 
sesses for the production of every known 
article of commerce common to temperate 
and to tropical climates. The experiment 
of the Association had been so far very 
successful, and he did not doubt but that, 
with some assistance from the friends of 
the negro in this country, to give the native 
inhabitants a helping hand, they would 
convince the people of England that they 
were not so worthless as they had been re- 
presented. 

Mr. Plummer, the other member of the 
deputation, being called forward by the 
chairman, after enlarging upon the points 
adverted to by his colleague, affirmed that 
capital was the only thing wanted to make 
Jamaica prosperous ; and he could state, as 
a proprietor and an employer of labour, 
that the people worked readily enough 
when they saw it to be their interest to 
do so. 

Mr. George Dixon attributed the larger 
amount of exports and imports from Cuba, 
where Slavery existed, to the self-indul- 
gence of the negro when he became free, 
under which circumstances he worked only 
as much as was necessary to procure the 
necessities, and perhaps some of the luxu- 
ries, of life. He did not think capital with- 
out more continuous labour would do for 
Jamaica what was expected. 

Mr. John Horne Payne, recently from 
Jamaica as one of the professional repre- 
sentatives of the Jamaica Committee, re- 
gretted that such an erroneous notion as 
that made so prominent by the last speaker 
should prevail. He himself attributed the 
actual want of commercial prosperity in 
the island to the change from large to 
small holdings, which were either rented 
or owned by the peasantry, but the full 
advantages of which change had not been 





&c. A few appropriate remarks from the 
chairman brought forward Mr. W. Mor- | 


developed in consequence of the want of 
direct communication with England, an 


gan, who dwelt upon the abundance and | object the Association represented on 


the diversity of the products of the island 
of Jamaica, and their value to the com- 
merce of England. If sugar and rum were 
being exported in diminished quantities, 


there was, on the other hand, a large in- | 


crease in the lesser staples which were pro- | 
duced by the peasantry; a fact which he | 
regarded as a complete reply to the oft- 


repeated allegations of the indolence of the | 
The Association repre- | 


labouring class. 
sented at that meeting had been esta- 


the present occasion proposed to accom- 
plish. 

Mr. Estcourt, of London, said a sum of 
_ 20007.. would enable the agency to make 
advances for twelve months, at the end of 
which time the people would be relieved 
of their present difficulties, the actual ob- 
ject being to supply an existing want, 
namely, a suitable commercial agency. 
| Votes of thanks to the deputation and 
to the chairman concluded the proceed- 





blished to enable the small proprietors to | ings. 


obtain the best market for their produce, 


and it had sent away, from August 1865 | 


to January last, goods to the value of 
20,9471. 

Mr. Brydson, a member of the depu- 
tation, then read a statement setting 
forth the objects of the Association, and 


| On Wednesday, the 19th ultimo, Henry 
Lord Brougham entered his 89th year. 
According to Lodge’s Peerage, the vene- 
rable nobleman was born at Edinburgh on 
the 19th September 1778. 

Dr. Henry Norton Shaw, late Secretary 
to the Geographical Society, and member 
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of several other learned bodies, has been 
appointed Consul at Ste. Croix. 

John Lyons McLeod, formerly Her 
Majesty’s Consul at Mozambique, has also 
been appointed Consul in the country of 
the Niger and its tributaries. 

France.—There is a prospect of an anti- 


slavery gathering in Paris in the spring of | 
the coming year, which promises to be of | 


unusual interest. It is proposed to hold 
a conference there, to which will be invited 
delegates from England, Holland, Spain, 
Portugal, the United States, Cuba, and 
Porto Rico. The object is to consider the 


present state of the anti-slavery question, ’ 


an to receive suggestions for action against 
Slavery with a view to its complete extir- 
pation. 

The Revue de Paris give the following as 
the approximate value of negro slaves in 
Central Africa: A male, from 25 to 35 
years old, is worth about 24f. ; from 16 to 
to 25, 40f.; from 9 to 15 years, 36f. A 
female, from 6 to 12 years, 45f.; from 
12 to 16 years, 50f.; from 16 to 25 years, 
40f.; and at 25, from 20f. to 60f. These 


prices are much lower than those previously | 


reported, and are due to the crowded 
markets of Timbuctoo, Kano, and Ka- 
chena, 

JAMAIcA.—Sir J. P. Grant was formally 
inaugurated as Governor of Jamaica on 
Monday the 13th of August. One of his 
‘earliest acts had been to order the release 
of Sydney Levein, one of Mr. Eyre’s vic- 
tims, condemned by one of Mr. Eyre’s 
commissions to a year’s imprisonment for 
**complicity in the late rebellion.” It is 
stated, however, that Sir H. Storks had, 
prior to his departure, arranged for Mr. 
Levein’s release. 

In most of the Circuit Courts held after 


the June term of the Supreme Court, a | 


most remarkable diminution had been ob- 


served of cases recorded on the several | 


calendars. In the St. Mary’s Court there 
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ship, and commerce, between Her Majesty 
and the Queen of Madagascar has been 
concluded. It was signed at Antananarivo 
on the 27th of June of last year, and the 
ratifications were exchanged at the same 
place on the 5th of July last. There are 
clauses in it prohibiting the slave-trade, 
which is held to be, and is to be treated as, 
piracy. 

| Spain.—The liberty of the press is, for 
the present, at an end in Spain. The 
majority of the Madrid newspapers are pre- 
vented from appearing, and those which 
are permitted to come out are previously 
subjected to severe supervision. 

The Politicia states that the commission 
appointed to draw up a Bill of administra- 
tion and other reforms, to be applied in 
the island of Cuba, will shortly meet in 
Madrid. 

It is also stated, upon what appears to 
be reliable authority, that General Ler- 
sundi, Captain-General of Cuba, has re- 
signed his appointment. He is alleged to 
have connived at the landing of 5000 ne- 
groes, and to have received 200,000 dollars 
head-money upon them. 

Unitep Srates.— Since the breaking up 
of Congress, the rupture between the Presi- 
dent and the republican party has become 
| complete. There does not appear to bea 
| possibility of reconciliation, and the news- 
| papers teem with reports of political meet- 
‘ings to promote the views of the two 
| 








sections into which the country is divided. 

On the 13th, 14th, 15th, and 16th of 
August last, there assembled at Phila- 
| delphia, a convention called after the city, 
'composed of members of the democratic 
| party and of Southerners favourable to 
| Mr. Johnson's reconstruction policy. It 
| passed resolutions in that sense, and a 
deputation repaired to Washington to con- 
gratulate him upon its success. 

On the 3rd of September another con- 
vention held its sittings in the same city, 


was only one criminal case out of a popu- | by the Loyal Unionists, comprising loyal 


lation of 17,106 ; in St. Ann’s, eight out of | 
36,319 ; in Manchester, ten out of 32,745 ; | 
and in Trelawny, twelve out of 26,064. 
In other parishes the number of offences | 
had also been lessened in an equally re- | 
markable degree. 

It is stated that the coolies are still sub- 
ject to exceeding injustice. Thirty chains | 
are exacted from them—more than they | 
can perform—as a day’s work ; when sick | 
they do not receive any support, although | 
entitled to 1s. 6d., a day for sustenance ; | 
and that they do not receive the full pay 
for the work they perform, 1s. 6d. being | 
paid them for 4s. 6d. worth of labour, and _ 
2s. for 5s. worth. The matter has been | 
brought under the notice of the Governor. | 

Mapacascar.—A treaty of peace, friend- 


} 
| 


men from the Southern States, the object 
of the meeting being to condemn the action 
and the tendencies of the President in 
relation to reconstruction, and to pledge the 
republican party to the most active measures 


in support of Congress. The forthcoming 
political campaign is expected to be a very 


stormy one, and it is confidently asserted 
that the supporters of Mr. Johnson wil! be 
defeated at the polls. 

The President, accompanied by Mr. 
Seward, has been travelling through some 
of the States, making ‘‘stump speeches.” 
It has been a most undignified progress, 
and his addresses have so disgusted some 
of his staunchest supporters amongst what 
is regarded as the moderate party, that 
they now desert his standard. The thought- 
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ful ‘men of all parties exceedingly regret 
his escapades, and admit them to be most 
damaging. 

The coloured men of New Jersey are 
moving to contest legally their right to the 
ballot. They claim that, as tax-payers, 
representation is due them in the enact- 
ment and administration of the laws, and 
they intend to offer their votes at the next 
election. If refused, they will bring the 
matter to the courts, and there lay open 
the whole question of suffrage. The most 
intelligent and wealthy coloured men of 
the State lead the enterprise, which retains 
for its chief lawyer General B. F. Butler. 

A white school teacher who arrived in 
Memphis recently, intending to take charge 
of a negro school a short distance in the 
country, was, on the same evening, mobbed 
by a party of twenty or thirty men, who 
ordered him to leave the city immediately. 
Two policemen were among the mob. The 
teacher packed up and took a boat for 
Cairo the next morning. When mobbed 


he was stopping at a private boarding- 
house. 








PARLIAMENTARY RECORD. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
(Friday, 3rd August 1866.) 
JAMAICA, 


THE EArt oF Romney wished to ask a question 
of the noble lord the Secretary for the Colonies, 
on a subject with respect to which a great many 
persons felt a deep interest—he meant the con- 
dition of Jamaica. There were few persons in 
the country who, while anxious to see law and 
order in the colony supported, were not also 
anxious that in support of law and order nothing 
should be done at all injurious to the rights of 
any number of Her Majesty’s subjects. There 
were, he was aware, certain other persons so 
prejudiced on the matter that no answer that 
could be given would be satisfactory to them. 
It would be useful, however, if some statement 
should be made on the part of the Government 
which would indicate the course of policy that 
was likely to be pursued in this matter. What 
he wished to know was—whether Her Majesty’s 
Government agreed in the main with the views 
of the late ministry on this question, and whether 
his noble frieud could state what steps had been 
taken, or would probably be taken, in reference 
to the state of affairs in Jamaica. 

The Earl of Cannarvon.—The question which 
my noble friend has asked me refers to a matter 
ot the most painful interest. No man who has 
at all looked into the circumstances of the case 
can doubt the very grave necessity which rested 
upon those in authority to adopt the most vigorous 
measures to repress the disorders. On the other 
hand, it is equally clear that there have been a 
few cases of undoubted cruelty, some cases of 
undcubted oppression, and some of undoubted 
injustice. At the same time I must say ihat it 


is very difficult to form an accurate judgment at 
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this distance, and with the comparatively insuf- 
ficient materials which we have before us, be- 
cause, bulky as is the report of the Commis- 
sioners, the evidence is such that it is exceed- 
ingly difficult for us here at home to deal with 
it, or to know how fairly and equally to apportion 
the blame among those to whom blame is due. 
In the first place, the evidence is of a very con- 
flicting nature. Making all possible allowance 
for exaggeration and misconception, there has 
been undoubtedly a great deal of very hard 
swearing, and a great deal of perjury. I quite 
agree with the opinion expressed by the right 
hon. gentleman my predecessor in office that the 
heartburnings, the irritation, and the angry 
feelings consequent on what has taken place 


_ ought, for the sake of the colony, as soon as pos- 





sible to be put an end to. At the same time 
there is no use in denying that very great in- 
justice has been done, and in many cases I do 
not hesitate to say that very great blame appears 
to me to be due to those who encouraged it. 
There are three classes of persons to whom that 
blame is due: first of all, the naval officers ; 
secondly, the military officers; and thirdly, the 
civilians. With regard to the naval officers, 
speaking generally, I should say that, upon the 
whole, the amount of excesses chargeable to 
them is less, perhaps, than affects any other 
class. At the same time there are cases which 
require investigation, and though I am not 
quite sure, I believe they are at this moment 
under consideration by the Admiralty. With 
regard to the military officers, the case is some- 
what different. Their number is larger, the 
charges against some of them are of a serious 
nature, and at this moment measures are being 
taken respecting them. Looking atthe report of 
the Commissioners, it will be seen that though there 
are many cases to which they allude,but three per- 
sons are designated by name as persous against 
whom further proceedings should be taken. As 
to the Commission, I take it that it stands in 
this position: it was not a court of justice ap- 
pointed to try these persons. It could not pro- 
nounce any verdict upon them, or inflict any 
sentence. It had no authority for this purpose. 
As far as I understand it, the Commission was 
in the nature of a grand jury, trying these per- 
sons in order to ascertain whether there were 
fair grounds against them for making further 
investigation. ‘That, I take it, is the position in 
which the Commissioners stood as a tribunal. 
Now it is true that the Commissioners mention 
several cases—such as those of Colonel Elkington, 
Colonel Hobbs, who afterwards came to a very 
untimely end, Captain Hole, Lieutenant Adcock, 
and one or two others; and I must say that it 
is impossible to read many of these cases without 
feeling the deepest pain and regret. I thivk 
that the letters to which some of these officers 
have put their names are indecent and abso- 
lutely disgusting. But, as I said before, the 
Commissioners only alluded to three individuals 
by name— Provost-Marshal Ramsay, Ensign 
Cullen, and Assistant-Staff Surgeon Dr. Morris. 
With regard to Provost-Marshal Ramsay, I be- 
lieve that he is at this moment standing upon 
his trial for murder in Jamaica. All further 
action is therefore precluded, and it would be 
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wrong for me to say any thing while these 
judicial proceedings are pending. As regards 
Ensign Cullen and Dr. Morris, the question is a 
very different one. The Commissioners them- 
selves stated, that in spite of conflicting evidence, 
the conduct of these two persons was of so sus- 
picious a character that they recommended 
further investigation. I have therefore felt it 
my duty to bring the matter under the notice of 
the Commander-in-Chief, and to submit for his 
consideration whether it would not be expedient 
first of all to try these two persons by courts- 
martial; and, secondly, inasmuch as Sir Henry 
Storks has left the island, and Major-General 
O’Connor, the chief officer in command of the 
troops, was unfortunately implicated more than 
was desirable, and assumed a very considerable 
responsibility in many of these transactions, I 
have felt it my duty to submit for the conside- 
ration of the Commander-in-Chief whether it 
would not be desirable either to remove the 
courts from the island of Jamaica, or to consti- 
tute those courts of officers who would be en- 
tirely independent of the recent transactions 
there. That view has been taken by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and consequently these two 
persons will be brought to trial before courts- 
martial, taking the precaution which I have 
ventured to suggest. Lastly, there comes the 
question of the conduct of the civilians; and 
here, of course, I feel myself mainly responsible, 
for I hold this distinct view—that if any colo- 
nist suffers from injustice, whatever may be his 
class, his condition, or his colour, he has a right 
to redress at the hands of the Colonial Minister 
in this country. Acting in this sense, I have 
instructed Sir J. Grant, the present Governor of 
Jamaica, to institute the most searching inquiry 
in his power in order to ascertain whether there 
are any civilians whose conduct demands in- 
quiry. In this I simply followed in the foo!steps 
of Mr. Cardwell, who had previously given in- 
structions to the same effect; but I thought the 
subject was of such importance that I have sent 
out further instructions, urging Sir J. Grant to 
to pay particular attention to the subject. And 
I have such confidence in Sir J. Grant as a wise 
and humane administrator, that while on the 
one hand he will not, I believe, rake up unneces- 
sarily those smouldering embers which it is for 
the good of the colony should expire as soon as 
possible, on the other hand, if there be just cause 
for investigation, I am sure he will not shrink 
from it, whatever difficulties may attend that 
inquiry. I ought to mention further, that as 
some thirty-five persons are at this moment in 
confinement in Jamaica under long sentences for 
the part they took in the insurrection, and as | 
believe that many of these persons are ignorant 
people, misled by more designing persons, I have 
left it to Sir J. Grant to report to me whether 
in any of those cases the prerogative of mercy 
may not be fairly and with policy exercised. I 
am sure that I represent the feeling of Parlia- 
ment as well as my own when [I say I hope it 
will be found possible to deal with these offenders 
somewhat more leniently than they have been 
dealt with in the colony. My lords, F should be 
glad to stop here, but I feel bound, after the 
question put to me by my noble friend, to say a 
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few words further. It is impossible to discuss 
this question without touching more or less upon 
the conduct of Mr. Eyre, because, after all, Mr. 
Eyre was the Governor, and he was responsible 
for every thing which took place. Now I 
cannot doubt, on the one hand, that the insur- 
rection was a most serious one, and that the 
circumstances of the time were very grave. I 
readily admit the promptitude, the courage, the 
fearlessness of responsibility which he displayed ; 
but, on the other hand, I am in justice bound to 
say that these qualities, if they are not accom- 
panied by sound judgment on the part of the 
person who possesses them, become faults rather 
than virtues, and are in the nature of a curse 
rather than a blessing to the colony with the 
government of which that person is entrusted. 
This, I think, was the case of Mr. Eyre. I be- 
lieve he was completely absorbed in the one 
paramount idea of crushing out this insurrec- 
tion and of saving the colony; but he saw only 
one side of the question—he saw only one-half of 
his duty, and only acted up to that limited por- 
tion of his duty. Now the Governor of a colony 
is the representative of the Crown, and the first 
attribute and quality of the Crown is not only 
justice, but perfect impartiality, and the power 
of rising above the panic and the apprehensions 
of the moment. It was just in this way that 
Lord Canning, when placed under circumstances 
somewhat similar, though undoubtedly much 
more momentous, deserved and obtained the 
admiration of his country, by rising above the 
prejudices and’ passions of the moment, and by 
preventing the persons who surrounded him 
from being carried away by those feelings. It 
is to the fatal want of this quality in Mr. Eyre 
that we may trace at least half the mischicf 
which arose after the outbreak through the un- 
necessary prolongation of martial law, and the 
many excessive severities which took place during 
that period. Courts-martial form at all times a 
very exceptional and a very deplorable tribunal. 
No one will doubt this who considers their con- 
stitution, and the youth, the ignorance of the 
first principles of law, and very often the preju- 
dice, combined with the absolutely unlimited dis- 
cretion, of their members. Perhaps your lord- 
ships may recollect how, not quite a century ago, 
Lord Cornwallis, in the correspondence which 
has been recently published, has left on record 
his bitter feelings of the atrocities carried on in 
1793 by courts-martial under his own eyes, and 
with hardly any power on his part to suppress 
them. As courts-martial were in 1793 so they 
are in 1866, because the objections to them de- 
pend so much on the inherent nature of the tri- 
bunal itself. I will not attempt to enter into 
some of the legal technicalities, and inquire 
whether or not courts-martial, if it be not a 
solecism to say so, are legal. There may be 
cases of dire necessity, when it is absolutely im- 
perative to proclaim martial law, and to admi- 
nister it by court-martial; but, in such cases, 
there are several rules which ought to be ob- 
served. In the first place, martial law ought 
not to be allowed to continue one single day 
or hour beyond the time which is absolutely 
necessary. In the next place, a caution should 
be given to those who administer those courts, 
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not indeed in the shape of a code of minute rules, 
because that would be impossible, but by a gene- 
ral instruction. The officers should feel that 
they will be held accountable for any excessive 
acts of authority on their part. Just in propor- 
tion as they are completely free to act, so, I 
think, they ought to be jealously watched, and, 
if necessary, controlled and checked by their su- 
perior officers. Unfortunately, this was not the 
case in Jamaica. In the panic and confusion of 
the moment these safeguards were neglected, 
and no doubt very serious consequences resulted 
from that neglect. It has been said, further, 
that martial Jaw in Jamaica was complicated by 
this peculiar circumstance—that there was an 
Act in the colonial statute-book which, while it 
certainly expressed the opinion that courts- 
martial ought not to be established except in 
cases of grave necessity, nevertheless did seem to 
encourage the Government to proclaim martial- 
law, under circumstances somewhat less grave 
than should justify such a course. Nodoubt Mr. 
Eyre understood that he had no option but to 
continue that Act in operation for a full month ; 
but that was a great mistake. It will be the 
duty of Her Majesty’s Government to look closely 
into this point, and first to see whether similar 
Acts do not exist in some of the West-Indian 
colonies, ofwhich I cannot speak positively now ; 
and, secondly, to revise them and bring them 
more into conformity with our idea of what they 
ought to be. I am further considering the expe- 
diency of drawing up a short and simple code of 
regulations for the instruction and guidance of 
Governors who may be placed in circumstances 
similar to those in which Mr. Eyre was placed. 
Ido not think you can provide for every single 
case; but you may Jay down landmarks and 
principles which shall guide governors under such 
exceptional circumstances. Much has been said 
respecting the case of Mr. Gordon, and I do not 
want to say avy thing about it, and for this rea- 
sop, that J believe it was a most terrible case, 
and one that was indefensible. The evidence 
upon which he was hung was insufticient to have 
convicted him. At the same time, I wish to say 
there can be no doubt that both Mr. Eyre, who 
accepts the whole responsibility, and the officers 
who acted in subordination to him, acted with 
most complete bond fides in the matter. Per- 
sonal feelings and irrelevant considerations were 
entirely absent from their minds; and bowever 
mistaken they were, they believed they were 
performing their duty. ‘Therefore the proposal 
which is sometimes put forward, to indict Mr. 
Eyre on the charge of murder, seems to me to 
be one of the most preposterous proposals that 
could be made. Whatever offence Mr. Eyre has 
committed, murder is certainly not the offence 
that can be charged against him, and I believe 
such a charge would be utterly repugnant to the 
common sense of Englishmen. I think Mr. Eyre 
has suffered severely indeed: his recall has been 
as heavy a blow as could possibly be inflicted 
upon him. Looking to his position and his an- 
tecedents, I believe that blow has fallen on him 
severely. As regards the state of Jamaica now 
there are great difficulties to be solved; but I 
have every confidence in Sir John Grant, than 
whom, I believe, there is no one more compe- 
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tent to grapple with those difficulties, and whose 
appointment as Governor is, 1 believe, the best 
that could have been made. 

Earl Russext.—I concur with the opinion 
pronounced by the Commissioners with regard 
to the trial and execution of Mr. Gordon. I 
understand the noble earl to say that he, too, 
concurred in it. I only wish to say further, 
with regard to the late Government, that we all 
thought the report made by the Commissioners 
was not only en able report, but that it judged 
impartially the conduct of Governor Eyre, and 
of all the persons whose conduct it dealt with. 
I believe that, both in the praise the Commis- 
sioners gave Governor Eyre, for the promptitude 
and extreme readiness with which he put down 
an incipient insurrection, and in the blame they 
cast upon him, the Commissioners were equally 
just, fair, and impartial. I quite agree with 
the noble earl that there are not any grounds for 
accusing Mr. Eyre of murder; but, at the same 
time, we cannot help deploring the severity that 
was used. 

The Earl of Cannarvon.—As far as I under- 
stand the verdict of the Commissioners respect- 
ing Mr. Eyre, I entirely accept it and concur in 
it. I understand it to be this—that Gordon was 
not proved to be guilty of complicity in this 
insurrection, and that he was executed upon 
evidence which was wholly insufficient. In that 
opinion I entirely concur. 

Lord Hovanrox.—1 wish to ask the noble 
earl whether he has entertained the question 
of giving compensation to any of the suffering 
families. 

‘The Earl of Cannarvon.—The question of 
compensation involves this point—that compen- 
sation must be paid either from the Consolidated 
Fund or from colonial revenues. The place for 
discussing the question of paying compensation 
out of the Consolidated Fund would be rather 
the other House of Parliament than your lord- 


ships’ House. I should doubt whether this - 


country would be disposed to make a grant on 
this account. Of the colonial revenues I can give 
only a pooraccount. Itwillrequiretheutmostefforts 
on the part of Sir John Grant to make both ends 
meet; and probably it will be many years before 
he will be in a position to make any considerable 
allowance. It is also to be borne in mind that 
the question of compensation is a most difficult 
one. T'raudulent claims of all kinds are sure to 
be put forward the moment you announce that 
either the Colonial or the Imperial Government 
will pay compensation; and it would require the 
greatest sagacity to distinguish those that ought 
to be satisfied. I should be sorry to debar 
myself absolutely from entertaining this question. 
Much must depend upon the reports of Sir John 
Grant. I shall be equally unwilling to make 
any promise that compensation shall be given. 
I wish, indeed, to Jeave myself entirely free to 
adopt the course that may seem best. 


MR. W. MORGAN’S MISSION TO 
JAMAICA. 
WE resume our extracts from Mr. W. 
Morgan’s report relating to his recent mis- 
sion to Jamaica. 
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BATH. 

This village is situate near the eastern 
extremity of the Blue-Mountain range. 
Beyond the village there stretches a very 
fine and fertile plain, through which the 
Plantation-Garden River flows to the sea 
at Holland Bay. On this plain is located 
a great population, who cultivate large 
sugar estates. These people depend for 
supply of fresh ground provisions entirely 
on the settlers in the mountains. The 
burdens of yams, cocoas, plantains, and 
other produce, which the mountaineers 
carry on their heads, is wonderful, imply- 
ing great industry in the cultivation, 
and an astonishing degree of energy in car- 
rying them to the market. It is a sight 
not to be forgotten, that of these groups of 
stalwart women, skilfully poising their 
heavy loads, and swinging along the path 
at a pace much greater than most Euro- 
pean labourers could manage under a simi- 
lar burden. Their clothing is slight, but 
decent. They derive great help from the 
universal practice of walking on bare feet. 
The men are strong, tall, and sinewy. The 
women seem generally cheerful, active, and 
robust. In both men, women, and little 
children, full muscular development may 
be observed. In very few instances was 
any thing to be seen that indicated 
starvation among the mountaineers, al- 
though the bulk of the people are un- 
doubtedly poor, compared with their con- 
dition a few years since. 

The whole of this day was occupied in 
taking evidence. In the evening I had 
much conversation with some white ladies 
who Were in Bath during the entire period 
of martial law. Their ideas were derived 
from the old times of Slavery, and I was 
much pained by their apparent insensibi- 
lity to the sufferings of the “black crea- 
tures,” as they call them. While men and 
women alike were daily under the lash, and 
the flogging went on all through the day, 
and wire cats were being used on the bodies 
of women as well as men, and the outcry 
of agony was incessant, these ladies heard 
it all, yet not one expression of pity drop- 
ped from their lips when they recounted 
the horrors of the scene. They appeared 
to have taken it for granted that the punish- 
ment was necessary, and was being law- 
fully inflicted, and I looked in vain for 
some expression of womanly sympathy with 
persons who had evidently been exposed 
to an extremity of human suffering. With 
sorrow I found that the spirit of Slavery 
had utterly killed that of sympathy, if it 
ever had any existence towards black peo- 
ple, in these otherwise estimable and ac- 
complished ladies. 


At the Wesleyan “chapel, and at the 
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Episcopal church in Bath, there were large 
congregations at the morning service. I 
was much impressed by the order and de- 
corum of the worshippers. In the after- 
noon I rode some seven miles into the 
mountains with Mr. Harris, one of the 
members. of the Wesleyan Church, who ac- 
companied me on a visit to the settlement 
known as Thornton, Taunton, or Torring- 
ton, or, as the blacks pronounce it, ’Star- 
rington. Its situation is wondrously beau- 
tiful, on the southern side of a fine moun- 
tain, overlooking the Roaring River near 
its junction with the Plaintain-Garden 
River beyond an estate called Sunning 
Hill. Many of the people at Torrington 
were doubtless connected with the outbreak 
at Morant Bay, and the plunder of the 
stores at Bath, and of the Rev. Mr. Her- 
schell’s residence at Potosi, in their imme- 
diate neighbourhood. The settlement was 
therefore severely handled during martial 
law, guilty and innocent suffering alike, 
notwithstanding some attempts at discri- 
mination in the operations of the troops. 
Very few houses were left standing, and 
the people were, for the most part, reduced 
to a wretchedly destitute state. The for- 
lorn condition of one family of Africans 
struck me with peculiar force. They were 
literally naked and homeless, and could 
scarcely command enough of the English 
language to make their wants known to 
their neighbours, who, however, were 
kindly assisting them to build another 
habitation. 

My companion, Mr. Harris, gave me a 
most excellent character of Mr. Herschell, 
from whom he had received much kind- 
ness. He had a large congregation at Bath, 
and was much respected. He also had se- 
veral estates. They brought him into fre- 
quent collision with the people, and though 
on the one hand he was open-hearted and 
liberal to such a man as Harris, whom he 
assisted in various ways, yet he managed 
to be constantly engaged in litigation with 
other persons, so that scarcely a court-day 
passed without some questions coming for- 
ward for settlement in which Mr. Herschell 
was either plaintiff or defendant againt the 
labourers whom he employed. This no 
doubt partly explains the animosity that 
displayed itself when he was cruelly mur- 
dered. 

The various sources of information that 
were laid open to me while at Bath esta- 
blished the fact, that many alterations in 
the existing condition of affairs are neces- 
sary before the community can enjoy a 
healthy social state. . 


Convict labour, 


The problem how to employ convict la- 
bour to the greatest advantage has not 
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received a satisfactory solution in all the 
prisons in Jamaica, When in Spanish Town 
I constantly saw a gang of about thirty 
men, who were daily sent from jail to work 
at repairing the public roads. Their labour 
was highly ineffective. The men were, 
many of them, in irons. Some of them 
dragged, wearily, carts full of road mate- 
rial, and others carried tools, and vessels 
for cooking their food. They started be- 
tween five and six o’clock in the morning, 
and spent about two hours on a journey 
of four miles from the prison to the place 
where they had to work, and as long in 
returning. Their day’s work terminated 
about two o’clock. The actual time spent 
in repairing the road was very short. The 
gangs of convicts were required to main- 
tain perfect silence, each man working 
apart, and I did not witness any departure 
from the rule. The effect of the whole 
procedure was mournful and depressing, 
and I could not feel any surprise at the 
trifling results. The worst effect seemed 
to be, that familiarity with the sight of con- 
victs has gradually brought other labour- 
ing people to regard them as in no way 
distinguished from themselves, and hence 
imprisonment has not the deterring influ- 
ence in relation to crime which ever ought 
to be its chief object. Unhappily it is no 
bar to future employment, and involves 
very iittle loss of character. This, again, 
ought not to excite wonder, when the nature 
of the offences for which imprisonment is 
inflicted is borne in mind. The whole sub- 
ject, and especially the revived use of the 
treadmill and of the lash in the convict 
prisons, ought to receive the most serious 
consideration by the Executive. 
Condition of the negroes. 

There is considerable variety in the 
circunstances of the black people in Ja- 
maica. Many of them are longing and 
waiting for some great change, and mean- 
while neglect to improve to the uttermost 
the advantages that surround them. They 
are cast down by adversity; commercial 
difficulties have overtaken the planters, 
their employers; numbers of estates have 
been abandoned; wages fail; the people 
have become dispirited, and then they have 
ceased to press forward in that career of 
social and religions improvement which 
they commenced with so much earnestness 
at the era of emancipation. The simple 
hut, ‘thatched with leaves of palm,” was 
often, at that period, exchanged for a well- 


built shingled house ; but in a vast number 


of cases these, houses have fallen into sad 
dilapidation, and though many negroes are 
now erecting new dwellings, they are too 
often more like temporary huts than per- 
manent houses in which a family might be 
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reared. Missionaries of all denominations 
assured me, that in this want of suitable 
homes lies the root of much mischief, 
causing family union to be scarcely recog- 
nised, and morality to be of stunted 
growth. 

The negroes are not alone in fault in this 
matter. At first sight it might seem an 
easy thing for them to repair their own 
dwellings, and it must be readily acknow- 
ledged that numbers of them have been 
neglectful in this respect. But it should 
be recollected, that from the old days of 
Slavery until now, the planters have con- 
stantly put discouragements in their way. 
In all parts of the island the site of the 
former slave village on each estate may be 
traced by the profitable bread-fruits, and 
cocoa-nuts, and other trees of slow growth 
which the negroes planted around their 
dwellings. In many cases the huts were 
destroyed, and the population scattered, by 
the planters, through mere wantonness, 
and for the sake of forcing the negroes to 
work on the sugar plantations as the only 
means of obtaining food. I was credibly 
informed, and indeed it is matter of well- 
known history, that in numberless cases in 
the old time, on spots which I saw with 
my own eyes, the people planted valuable 
fruit-bearing and over-shadowing trees, 
beneath which their huts were sheltered, 
but that, when the trees had grown, the 
planters considered the luxury too great 
to be enjoyed by slaves, and therefore cut 
down the trees, and scattered the people. 

To this hour there are districts where 
that spirit prevails. The Rev. Henry 
Clarke, an excellent Episcopalian clergy- 
man, has reported, that in bis district, of 
5000 inhabitants, in the remote agricultural 
parish of Westmoreland the practice of moy- 


‘ing the negro villages periodically still pre- 


vails. He attributes the poverty and demo- 
ralization of his people in a great degree to 
that practice. He says: ‘‘ Every village 
on the estates in his district has been 
moved within the last ten years, and as 
the people have to pull down and rebuild 
their cottages at their own expense, they 
have got into the way of erecting miserable 
little huts, in which they are compelled to 
live like pigs ina sty.” Mr. Clarke adds: 
‘The negroes are as loyal and gore 
and would be as industrious and virtuous 
as any people in the world, if they were 
wisely and honestly governed.” He says: 
‘*T would not be understood to mean that 
negroes are better than English labourers 
fliould be under like circumstances, but 
they certainly are not worse.” 

On this point I will only say that much 
reliable testimony, collected from other 
sources, sositetaal the statement and opi- 
nion of Mr. Clarke, with whom I had much 
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satisfaction in discussing the whole matter 
at considerable length. 


Negro industry and wealth. 


There is a great deal of labour performed 
by the negroes of which no account what- 
ever is taken by those writers whose esti- 
mate of the industry of the, people is 

- founded only on the quantity of sugar and 
coffee which they produce. In one part of 
the ‘island I was struck by the beauty of 
the mountain residences of the gentry, 
built with incredible toil on elevated sites, 
higher than the highest mountain in Great 
Britain. All the household supplies for 
these delightful residences, and very often 
a large portion of the water their inmates 
use, are carried up the mountain sides by 
my servants. In another place I found 
a large negro village, whose inhabitants 
were not deterred from seeking to enjoy 
the salubrity of a mountain home by the 
fact that they must fetch every drop of 
water they need from the great river flow- 
ing at the foot. It took me fully half an 
hour to descend by a wooded winding path 
from the village to the river. At every 
turn of the road I met numbers of women 
and children with calabashes, tubs, bam- 
boos, and other vessels, of all sizes, carry- 
ing water. The labour must be enormous, 
but it seemed to be cheerfully borne; and 
I have no doubt it is fully compensated by 
the advantages of living in an elevated 
region, surrounded by a pure atmosphere. 

The people in these remote villages are 
often possessed of considerable wealth in 
hoarded money, of which nothing is known 
till brought to light by some unexpected 
event. In a rude hut, on the lonely sea 
shore, I visited a fisherman, who had saved 
and hoarded iv silver not less than 1607. 
This man had suffered amputation of his 
leg after it had been crushed by accident. 
In the time of his calamity he entrusted 
the greater part of his money to the care of 
a white gentleman in the neighbourhood, 
by whom I was consulted as to the best 
means of disposing of it forthe owner’sbenefit. 

The Royal Commissioners received evi- 
dence of several hoards of money having 
been lost to their owners during martial 
law. In one instance a witness, named 
George William Hamilton, whose house 
was burnt, (see Evidence, p. 750,) stated 
that he kept a shop in a country place for 
sale of salt provisions, and that he had 82. 
in silver in his possession at the time his 

roperty was destroyed. He was not be- 
ieved, because it appeared that he had 
been allowed to remove some of his goods 
before his house was burnt, and it seemed 
incredible that he should have neglected 
to save the silver. Circumstances induced 
me afterwards to investigate this case pri- 
vately, and to inspect the localities, and I 
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was satisfied that the man was a person of 
excellent character, and that he really pos- 
sessed the money, which was in his shop, 
at a considerable distance from the house, 
so that he had no opportunity to remove 
it. It is of great consequence to the future 
well-being of the colony that these cases 
should be properly investigated, and that 
compensation should be liberally awarded 
wherever it may be due. 

Wages. 

On some sugar estates in the Plaintain- 
Garden River District, when the canes are 
required to be cleaned, the labourers are 
expected to weed 25 chains, linear mea- 
sure, for 1s. ; that is, a length of 1650 feet 
by a width of 4 feet, or an area of 6600 
feet. In this instance I consider the wages 
insufficient for the labour; and if, as I be- 
lieve is the case, other tasks are relatively 
severe, they also are inadequately paid. 

The overseer, who enjoys the reputation 
of getting more work out of the labourers 
for inadequate wages than any other planter 
in the district, told me that the mill-feed- 
ers, whose work consists in supplying the 
mill with canes to be crushed, can earn 
from 2s. 6d. to 2s. 9d. per day. On being 
pressed, he admitted that the wages could 
only be earned by steady labour from four 
in the morning till six in the evening, and 
that most of the people are physieally un- 
able to work at that rate continuously 
during crop. This again is an instance 
where the wages, though apparently high, 
do not sufficiently recompense the labour. 
It would be easy to multiply similar obser 
vations, but I think it unnecessary to do 
so, as the whole subject is discussed at 
great length by several of the witnesses 
who were examined before the Royal Com- 
mission. 

Some Missionaries compromised. ' 

The position of some Missionaries in the 
island is very painful, in consequence of 
their attitude towards the people having 
been changed by the influence of recent 
events. Some gave way to craven fears at 
the time of the disturbances, and have sub- 
sequently publicly pledged themselves to 
approval of the acts of the late Governor 
without sufficient consideration. Some who 
signed addresses to Mr. Eyre have not 
hesitated to express to me their doubts 
whether they had done right. I cannot 
mention names in this connection lest I 
should fix a stigma on excellent men, to- 
wards whom I cherish sentiments of re- 
spect; but it is to be feared that their con- 
duct has tended to alienate from them the 
affections of their people. I hope that 
time may obliterate the recollection of these 
events, and that the renewal of pastoral 
labours may revive the spirit of confidence 
and esteem. 
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THE SLAVE-TRADE IN EGYPT. 


THE eminent African traveller, Samuel 
White Baker, the worthy coadjutor of 
Speke and Grant, has published an account 
of his travels, under the title of The Albert 
N‘yanza, Great Basin of the Nile, and ex- 
plorations of the Nile sources. We present 
to our readers the subjoined extracts re- 
lating to the slave-trade in the region of 
the White Nile—to which, however, we 
hope a stop has been put *—and shewing 
the terrible character of this shameful 
traffic. 

After describing the Soudan provinces, 
the capital of which is Khartoum, on the 
Nile—where a Governor-General rules with 
despotic power ; where, from the highest to 
the lowest ofticial, dishonesty and deceit 
are alleged to be the rule; and where misery 
is the general aspect of the country—the 
author proceeds : 


‘* Upon existing conditions the Soudan is worth- 
less, having neither natural capabilities nor 
political importance; but there is, nevertheless, 
a reason that first prompted its occupation by 
the Egyptians, and that is in force to the present 
day. TJ'he Soudan supplies slaves. 

“Without the White-Nile trade Khartoum 
would almost cease to exist; and that trade is 
kidnapping and murder. The character of the 
Khartoumers needs no further comment. The 
amount of ivory brought down from the White 
Nile is a mere bagatelle as an export, the annual 
value being about 40,0007. 

** The people, for the most part engaged in the 
nefarious traflic of the White Nile are Syrians, 
Kopts, Turks, Circassians, and some few Euro- 
peans. So closely connected with the difficulties 
of my expedition is that accursed slave-trade, 
that the so-called ivory trade of the White Nile 
requires an explanation. ...... 

‘“* There are two classes of White-Nile traders, 
the one possessing capital, the other being pen- 
niless adventurers. The same system of opera- 
tions is pursued by both, but that of the former 
will be evident from the description of the latter. 

* A man without means forms an expedition, 
and borrows money for this purpose at 100 per 
cent., after this fashion. He agrees to repay 
the lender in ivory at one-half the market value. 
Having obtained the required sum, he hires 

~ several vessels, and engages from 100 to 300 
‘men, composed of Arabs and run-away villains 
‘ from distant countries, who have found an asylum 
from justice in the obscurity of Khartoum. He 
purchases guns and large quantities of ammuni- 
tion for his men. together with a few hundred 
povads of glass beads. ‘The piratical expedition 
ing complete, he pays his men five months’ 
wages in advance, at the rate of forty-five 
_piastres (nive shillings) per month, and agrees 
to give them eighty piastres per month for any 
period exceeding five months advanced His men 
receive their advance partly in cash, and partly 
in cotton stuffs for clothes at an exorbitant price. 
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* Slave-trade Papers forwarded to Parlia- 
ment. 1866, 
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Every man has a strip of paper, upon which is 
written by the clerk of the expedition the amount 
he has received, both in goods and money, and 
this paper he must produce at the final settle- 
ment. 

** The vessels sail about December, and on ar- 
rival at the desired locality the party disembark 
and proceed into the interior, until they arrive 
at the viNage of some negro chief, with whom 
they establish an intimacy. Charmed with his 
new friends, the power of whose weapons he ac- 
knowledges, the negro chief does not neglect the 
opportunity of seeking their alliance to attack 2, 
hostile neighbour. Marching throughout the 
night, guided by their negro hosts, they bivouac 
within an hour’s march of the unsuspecting vil- 
lage, doomed to an attack about half an hour 
before break of day. The time arrives, and, 
quietly surrounding the villaze while its occu- 
pants are still sleeping, they fire the grass huts 
in all directions, and pour volleys of musketry 
through the flaming thatch. Panic-stricken, 
the unfortunate victims rush from their burn- 
ing dwellings, and the men are shot down like 
pheasants in a battue, while the women and 
children, bewildered in the danger and. con- 
fusion, are kidnapped and secured. The herds | 
of cattle, still within their kraal, or zareeba, 
are easily disposed of, and are driven off with 
great rejoicing, as the prize of victory. The 
women and children are ethen fastened to- 
gether, the former secured in an instrument 
called a sheba, made of a forked pole, the 
neck of the prisoner fitting into the fork, se- 
cured by a cross-piece lashed behind, while the 
wrists, brought together in advance of the body, 
are tied to the pole. The children are then fast- 
ened by their necks with a rope attached to the 
women, and thus form a living chain, in which 
order they are marched to the head-quarters, in 
company with the captured herds. 

* This is the commencement of business. 
Should there be ivory in any of the huts not de- 
stroyed by the fire, it is PRRSOREAINS. A gene- 
ral plunder takes place. The trader's party dig 
up the floors of the huts to search for iron hoes, 
which are generally thus concealed, as the 
greatest treasure of the negroes. The granaries are 
overturned and wantonly destroyed, and the 
hands are cut off the bodies of the slain, the 
more easily to detach the copper or iron brace- 
lets that are usually worn. With this booty the 
traders return to their negro ally. They have 
thrashed and discomfited his enemy, which de- 
lights him; they present him with thirty or forty 
head of cattle, which intoxicates him with joy. 
and a present of a pretty Jittle captive girl, of 
about fourteen, completes his happiness, 

‘*But business has only commenced. The 
negro covets cattle, and the trader has now cap- 
tured perhaps 2000 head. They are to be had 
for ivory, and shortly the tusks appear. Ivory 
is daily brought into camp in exchange for 
cattle, a tusk for a cow, according to size—a pro- 
fitable business, as the cows have cost nothing. 


**Should any slave attempt to escape, shi is 
punished either by brutal flogging, or shot or 
hanged, as a warning to others. 

** An attack or razzia, such as described, gene- 
rally leads to a quarrel with the negro ally, who, 
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in his turn, is murdered and plundered by the 
trader, his women and children naturally be- 
coming slaves. 

* A good season for a party of 150 men should 
produce about 20,000 lbs. of ivory, valued at 
Khartoum at 40007. The men being paid in 
Slaves, the wages should be ni/, and there should 
be a surplus of 400 or 500 slaves for the traders’ 
own profit—worth, on an average, five or six 
pounds each. 

‘The boats are accordingly packed with a 
human cargo, and a portion of the trader’s men 
accompany them to the Soudan, while the re- 
mainder of the party form a camp or settlement 
in the country they have adopted, and indus- 
triously plunder, massacre, and enslave, until 
their master’s return with boats from Khartoum 
in the following season, by which time they are 
supposed to have a cargo of slaves and ivory 
ready for shipment. The business thus thoroughly 
established, the slaves are landed at various 
points within a few days’ journey of Khartoum, 
at which places are agents or purchasers waiting 
to receive them, with dollars prepared for cash 
payments. The purchasers dad dealers are, for 
the most part, Arabs. The slaves are then 
marched across the country to different places ; 
many to Senaar, where they are sold to other 
dealers, who sell them to the Arabs and to the 
Turks. Others are taken immense distances to 
ports on the Red Sea, Souakim, and Masowa, 
there to be shipped for Arabia and Persia. Many 
are sent to Cairo, and, in fact, they are dissemi- 
nated throughout the slave-dealing East, the 
White Nile being the great nursery for the 
supply. 

** The amiable trader returns from the White 
Nile to Khartoum, hands over to his credit suf- 
ficient ivory to liquidate the original loan of 
1000/., and, already a man of capital, he com- 
mences as an independent trader, 

‘¢ Such was the White-Nile trade when I pre- 
pared to start from Khartoum on my expedition 
to the Nile sources. Every one in Khartoum, 
with the exception of a few Europeans, was in 
favour of the slave-trade, and looked with 
jealous eyes upon a stranger venturing within 
the precincts of their holy land—a land sacred 
to Slavery, and to every abomination and villany 
that man can commit. 

‘The Turkish officials pretended to discounte- 
nance Slavery; at the same time every house in 
Khartoum was full of slaves, and the Egyptian 
officers had been in the habit of receiving a por- 
tion of their pay in slaves, precisely as the men 
employed on the White Nile were paid by their 
employers. The Egyptian authorities looked 
upon the exploration of the White Nile by a 
European traveller as an infringement of their 
slave territory that resulted from espionage, and 
every obstacle was thrown in my way.”—Vol. I., 
pp. 17—24. 

Towards the close of the second volume 
of this very interesting book the author 
says, after a description of the degradation 
wrought by Slavery alike in oppressor and 
victim : 

“Thus is Africa accursed; nor can she be 
raised to any scale approaching to civilization 
yntil the slave-trade shall be totally suppressed. 
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The first step necessary to the improvement of 
the savage tribes of the White Nile is the anni- 
hilation of the slave-trade. Until this can be 
effected, no legitimate commerce can be esta- 
blished; neither is there an opening for Missio- 
nary enterprise: the country is sealed and closed 
against all improvement. 

** Nothing would be easier than to suppress 
this infamous traflic, were. the European powers 
in earnest. Egypt is in favour of Slavery. I 
have never seen a Goverument official who did 
not in argument uphold Slavery as an institu- 
tion absolutely necessary to Egypt; thus any de- 
monstration made against the slave-trade by the 
Government of that country will be simply a 
pro forma movement to blind the European 
powers. Their eyes thus closed, and the question 
shelved, the trade will resume its channel. Were 
the reports of European Consuls supported by 
their respective Governments, and were the Con- 
suls themselves empowered to seize vessels laden 
with slaves, and to liberate gangs of slaves when 
upon a land journey, that abominable traffic 
could not exist. The hands of the European 
Consuls are tied, and jealousies interwoven with 
the Turkish question act as a bar to united action 
on the part of Europe; no Power will be the first 
to disturb the muddy pool. The Austrian Consul 
at Khartoum, Herr Natterer, told me, in 1862, 
that he had vainly reported the atrocities of the 
slave-trade to his Government: NO REPLY HAD 
BEEN RECEIVED to his report. Every European 
Government knows that the slave-trade is carried 
on to an immense extent im Upper Egypt, and 
that the Red Sea is the great slave lake by which 
these unfortunate creatures are transported to 
Arabia and to Suez; but the jealousies concern- 
ing Egypt muzzle each European Power. Should 
one move, the others would interfere to couater- 
act undue influence in Egypt. Thus is immu- 
nity insured to the villanous actors in the trade. 
Who can prosecute a slave-trader of the White 
Nile? What legal evidence can be produced 
from Central Africa to secure a conviction in an 
a court of law? The English Consul (Mr. 
Petherick) arrested a Maltese, the nephew of 
Debono: the charge could not be legally sup- 
ported. Thus are the Consuls fettered, and their 
acts nullified by the impossibility of producing 
reliable evidence: the facts are patent, but who 
can prove them legally ? 

** Stop the White-Nile trade: prohibit the de- 
arture of any vessels from Khartoum for the 
outh, and let the Egyptian Government grant 

a concession to a company for the White Nile, 
Subject to certain conditions, and to a special 
supervision. There are already four steamers at 
Khartoum. Establish a military post of 200 
men at Gondokoro, an equal number below the 
Shillook tribe in 13 deg. N. latitude, and with 
two steamers cruising on the river, not a slave 
could descend the White Nile.” 


‘Tf Africa is to be civilized, it must be effected 
by commerce, which, once established, will open 
the way for Missionary labour; but all ideas of 
commerce, improvement, and the advancement 
of the African race that philanthropy could sug- 
gest must be discarded until the traffic in slaves 
shall have ceased to exist.”"——-Vol. II., pp. 311 
—314, 
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The Anti-Slavery Weporter. 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 1}, 1866. 


ALLEGED LIBEL. 


Tue publisher of the Anti-Slavery Reporter 
has sent us a letter, of which the following 
isacopy. In giving it the same publicity 
as the alleged ‘‘libel,” we are doing the 
utmost that, in our opinion, the nature of 
the case requires: 


‘¢ 4 Lothbury, London, E.C., 
21st September 1866. 


‘¢Srr,—We are instructed to communi- 
cate with you on behalf of Mr. Georges, 
of Norris Estate, Jamaica, as to a gross 
libel on him, contained in the Anti-Slavery 
Reporter of the 2nd July 1866. 

‘¢This libel, which describes our client 
by his official titles, as well as by name, 
commences at page 173 with the words, 
‘With respect to the massacre at Morant 
Bay,’ and ends on page 174 with the words, 
‘and perhaps to bury the rum scandal in 
Sammy Clarke’s grave.’ 

** We cannot but express surprise that the 
Editor of your paper should ever have per- 
mitted the publication of imputations of so 
slanderous a nature, and so calculated at 
the present time, not merely to annoy and 
injure our client in his intercourse with 
his neighbours, and to deprive him of the 
esteem and respect of his friends and con- 
nections in England, but also likely to ex- 
pose him to penne violence from the 


effect of the publication on the negro popu- | 


lation. 

‘** We are instructed that the imputations 
cast upon our client in the article referred 
to are wholly untrue, and they are sup- 
posed to have been communicated to your 
paper by some person actuated by motives 
of personal malice. 

“We have to request that the Editor of 
your newspaper will insert in your next 
Number an apology for the publication of 
this libel, and that he will favour us with 
the manuscript of the libel, and the name 
aud address of the author or person who 


communicated it to your paper, and we | 


have no doubt that, on perusing this article, 


he will see the propriety of complying | 


with this request. 
‘¢ Your early reply will oblige. 
** We are, Sir, 
** Your obedient Servants, 
(Signed) ‘Roy & Carrwricut. 
‘*Mr. W. M. Watts, Publisher, 
** Anti-Slavery Reporter, 
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PRESIDENT JOHNSON’S POLICY. 
WueEn Booth’s crime lifted Andrew Johnson 
into the Presidential chair, we were amongst 
the few who hoped well of him ; andnotwith- 
standing the sad exhibition he had made 
of himself when in an inebriate state— 
alleged to have been accidentally caused— 
we felt it was only due to him, and to the 
people who had elected him Vice-President, 
at least to afford him full opportunity of 
proving his capacity to fill the highest 
oftice of the State. A man who had edu- 
cated himself in spite of obstacles which, 
toa mind of ordinary calibre, would have 
proved simply insurmountable ; who from 
the humblest condition had acquired a 
position of eminence amongst his fellow- 
citizens ; who had battled for the right, 
and made a stand against the enemies of 
the Union when such a stand involved 
great personal risk ; who had also suffered 
materially for his advanced opinions ; who 
had had the moral courage to forsake his 
earlier political associates, and to forfeit 
the support of a large circle of personal 
friends; and who, moreover, after an 
electioneering campaign of unusual severity, 
had been elected, by an overwhelming ma- 
jority, Vice-President of the first republic 
in the world: this man, said we, is no 
ordinary man, and must be permitted a 
fair trial, before we venture to endorse any 
of the disparaging opions of hiinm which 
are current. Deeply do we regret to find 
ourselves compelled to acknowledge that 
he has utterly disappointed our hopes, and 
inspired w: with distrust. Placed in cir- 
cumstances of exceeding difficulty, it re- 
quired, to guide the country through the 
crisis which immediately followed the con- 


clusion of the war, not only a firm hand, 








but sound principles and a clear judgment. 
It has now become apparent that Andrew 
Johnson is wanting in the latter, and that 
the lower quality of obstinacy takes the 
place of firmness. Moreover, he has shewn 
himself deficient in self-control and dignity, 
and utterly incapable of appreciating what 
is due from himself to the office of first 
magistrate. It would seem as though he. 
had become so thoroughly besotted with 
the adulation of those who are seeking to 
convert him into a tool to fashion their 
own work, as to have no perception left. 
This moral inebriety has driven out what 
the struggle for education and position 
had developed in him of good, and left 
only the bare man, as originally fashioned, 
with all his rude iustincts in fullest ac- 
tivity. The fiery furnace of political strife 
served but to purify and brighten Abraham 
Lincoln. It has simply blackened and 


grimed Andrew Johnson; and his recent 
tour has presented the world with the sad 
and humiliating spectacle of the head of 
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a great nation condescending to abuse and 
vilify his opponents, and, in his insane 
denunciations, stooping to all the mean 
devices of a low political mountebank. 

Andrew Johnson has taken up an en- 
tirely false position. He desires to permit 
the return of the late Rebel States into the 
Union, simply upon the acceptance of the 
Constitutional Amendment, abolishing 
Slavery ; that is, without any kind of 
guarantee that it shall be made a reality. 
Congress demands and insists that these 
States shall be excluded from representa- 
tion, unless certain constitutional amend- 
ments, securing to all persons, irrespective 
of colour, equality before the law, be first 
adopted by them.* Mr. Johnson vetoed 
this new Bill of Rights, as he had vetoed 
the Freedmen’s Bureau Bill, but Congress 
passed it over his head, and Congress is 
supreme. This supremacy Mr. Johnson 
denies. He asserts that his will is para- 
mount ; and the struggle virtually amounts 
to one between himself and Congress on 
this point. 

As Mr. Johnson’s policy of re-construc- 
tion would, if carried out, again place po- 
litical power in the hands of the late slave- 
holders, it is not surprising to find the ma- 
jority of his supporters in the ranks of the 
rebels and of their allies the Democrats of 
the North and the South. With this band 
of rebel brethren he has made common 
cause. His opponents are the men who 
have fought the political anti slavery battle 
through, and who are resolved that the 
war shall not have been waged in vain. 
Wise in their generation, they know what 
Slavery is, and mistrust all who have 
either been committed to it personally, or 
sustained it as a system. They will not 
consent to hand over the freedmen to the 
tender mercies unrestrained of their former 
owners and rulers. They insist upon their 
being invested with the privileges and the 
rights enjoyed in common by all the citi- 
zens of every State. They are called Ra- 
dicals, but are, in fact, the back-bone and 
the sinew of the Republican party, and 
proved their patriotism by accepting the 
compromise which Congress passed, after 
rejecting their own plan of re-construc- 
tion. 

Mr. Johnson asserts that the ‘‘ Radi- 
cals” are to blame for all this political 
hubbub, which threatens to breed another 
civil war. But this is not true. The Ra- 
dical policy demanded universal negro 
suffrage, and the renewal of the Slave- 
State Constitutions in a thoroughly repub- 
lican sense. Mr. Thaddeus Stevens went 
even further, for he proposed to treat them 

* Vide July Reporter, Article ‘* Reconstruc- 
tion in the United States.” 
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as territories, regarding them as disor- 
ganized communities, and, after a period of 
probation, to re-admit them into the Union 
with new constitutions. Mr. Johnson 
wanted to restore the Union as it was. 
Congress declined his policy and that of 
the radical party, and determined to act 
upon the report of the Reconstruction 
Committee, to which Mr. Johnson obsti- 
nately refused to furnish information. The 
Committee, however, obtained it in spite 
of his opposition, and, after five months’ 
investigation, proceeded to legislate accord- 
ing to the light they had received. 

It proposed an amendment to the consti- 
tution, guaranteeing civil rights to the ne- 
groes, the public debt, and the past legis- 
lation of the North, and redressing the ad- 
mitted inequality of representation by mak- 
ing poulation its basis. Mr. Johnson’s 
friends supported this proposition. Even 
the South expressed willingness to accept 
the measure, and it was therefore submitted, 
that on the ratification of the amendment 
the Southern representatives should be ad- 
mitted. Nothing was contained in this 
amendment that Mr. Johnson had not 
himself advocated; but, instead of accept- 
ing the olive-branch, and uniting with 
Congress in recommending it, he fulmi- 
nated against the proposal a most ill-tem- 
pered and imperious message, and virtually 
announced, that unless the Union were re- 
stored in his way, it should not be restored 
at all. This was casting himself headlong 
into the arms of the South. The old de- 
mocratic party suddenly drew a long breath, 
and rallied around the new leader, and the 
field of Northern politics again became the 
arena to fight out a new battle for Southern 
supremacy. The two Conventions which 
have lately been held are the exponents of 
the views and aspirations of the two 
parties—Congressional and anti-Congres- 
sional—into which the political community 
is now divided. The issue is, whether the 
constitution shall be so amended as to give 
equal civil rights to the freedmen, and 
equal political representation to the North 
and the South; or whether the Union is to 
be restored with its old Southern prepon- 
derance, without provision for the protec- 
tion of the freedmen in their rights. The 
autumn elections will settle this question, 
and according as they have gone, up to the 
present time, the prospect is that Andrew 
Johnson and his party will be thoroughly 
defeated at the polls. Vermont and Maine 
have returned largely-increased republican 
majorities; and although these were ex- 
pected, the numerical strength is so vastly 
in excess of all anticipations, that it has 
told upon the country, and somewhat di- 
minished the hopes of the Democrats. 

But Mr. Johnson and his allies must be- 
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ware. Greater dangers loom ahead than 
they have the sagacity to foresee. A strong 
anti-Southern feeling has been developed 
in the North by the course of the Presi- 
dent and his adherents. At present mode- 
rate counsels prevail; but should Andrew 
Johnson persist in his present unfortunate 
course, it may be that not only will the 
elections be carried against him, but that 
they willsweep away the moderate section of 
the Republican party, and hand over the 
next Congress to men who, under such 
circumstances, would have little hesitation 
in reducing the Southern States to the 
condition of territories. We must hope 
the sound sense of the people will prevent 
any such catastrophe; but the possibility 
of it exists. 


OUTRAGES UPON THE FREEDMEN. 


WE recorded in our last the occurrence of 
a terrible riot at New Orleans, on the 30th 
of July last, under the following circum- 
stances : 

R. H. Howell, President pro tem. of the 
Convention of 1864, which framed the pre- 
sent Free State Constitution of Louisiana, 
adjourned subject to call, summoned it to 
meet in New Orleans on the day mentioned, 
to ratify the Constitutional Amendment 
adopted by Congress. The Governor issued 
a proclamation calling for an election of 
members to the Convention in the parishes 
not represented. The other State officers 
(rebels) formally protested against this pro- 
clamation, ak the Secretary of State 
refused to affix his signature. The Mayor 
of New Orleans and the Sheriff (rebels) 
both threatened to disperse the Convention, 
and the former informed General Baird 
that he should do so, and arrest the mem- 
bers, unless they were protected by military 
authority. The General seplid that no 
protection had been asked; that if the 
Convention was legal it had a right to 
meet, and if illegal, its proceedings would 
be harmless ; and said that he should pre- 
vent all violence and preserve order. A 
doubt appears to have been raised whether 
the Convention had or had not a legal 
right to assemble, it being asserted that it 
did not represent the views of the “ Free 
State of Louisiana” as actually constituted. 
We must leave our readers to form their 
own opinion upon the annexed evidence, 
from the New York Tribune ;* but whether 
this were so or not, General Baird’s reply 
ought to have been conclusive, especially 
as any Convention—even for Copperhead 
purposes—has an unquestionable right to 
assemble to discuss the questions its pur- 





* Shut out from this Number.—(Ep. A.S.2.) 
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pose is to settle. The Convention met, as 
summoned, in the Mechanics’ Institute, 
but the passage of the members to it was 
made the occasion of a great concourse of 
disaffected people, notorious sympathizers 
with the leaders of the late rebellion, and 
open threats of violence were directed 
against them. Numbers of negroes also 
assembled outside of the Institute, and in 
the adjoining streets. At this time—about 
one in the day—about thirty or forty mem- 
bers of the Convention were in the build- 
ing, when a procession of negroes, with 
Union flags waving, appeared on the scene, 
making for the Institute. Amidst jeers, 
and insults, and derisive shouts, the pro- 
cession moved on, when a pistol-shot from 
the crowd struck one of the negroes dead. 
This appears to have been the signal for a 
general onslaught. Return shots were 
fired, and the negroes fled for refuge into 
the Institute, followed by the police and 
the infuriated mob. The members of the 
Convention, exhorted to keep their seats, 
presently delegated Mr. Alfred Shaw, ex- 
Sheriff of New Orleans, and one of their 
number, to go out with a white handker- 
chief, and inform the police that if their 
object was to make arrests, no resistance 
would be made inside the Hall to any legal 
officer claiming to be in the exercise of 
that duty. But he had scarcely appeared 
when he was shot down and carried off 
sadly wounded. The police now charged 
the negroes all through the corridors and 
staircases of the building, and finally burst- 
ing into the hall where the Convention was 
still sitting, delivered a volley from their 
revolvers. The fight now became general 
inside, the members defending themselves 
as they withdrew, though only, as it ap- 
peared, to be shot down outside. During 
this time, the populace mixing with the 
police, a general attack was made upon the 
negroes and people of colour who chanced 
to be in the neighbourhood, which speedily 
degenerated into a series of short and 
bloody individual conflicts. At length the 
mnilitary appeared on the scene, and put an 
end to the riot by clearing the streets. 
The city was then put under martial law. 
The total nuniber of persons killed and 
wounded, white and coloured, friends of 
the Convention, has been reported to reach 
379. Only one policeman was killed — 
and this accidentally by a shot from one 
of his comrades—and ten wounded. It 
has been ascertained that the mayor and 
his colleagues were encouraged to dissolve 
the Convention by a despatch from the 
President to the Attorney-General of 
Louisiana, directing him to require the 
General in command to provide sufficient 
force to sustain the civil authorities in sup- 
pressing all illegal assemblies, stating that 
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‘Cif there were to be a Convention, it was 
to be composed of delegates chosen from 
the people of the whole State, who were 
first to be consulted,” and that “ usurpa- 
tion’? would not be tolerated. With this 
latitude given them of deciding what was 
and was not a legally constituted assem- 
blage, it can afford no matter of surprise 
that the pro-slavery party should have pro- 
ceeded to such extremes. Indeed, it is 
stated there is evidence in hand to prove 
that the whole was a pre-concerted plot, 
and the intention to massacre all Union 
men. One of these, Dr. Dostie, was spe- 
cially marked out, and was one of the first 
who was murdered. For weeks before, his 
life had been threatened. General Sheridan 
has intimated to General Grant, in a 
despatch, his conviction that the riot had 
been pre-concerted for weeks, and that if 
the proceedings of the Convention had 
been calculated to disturb the tranquillity 
of the district, his intention was to arrest 
the bead men. He adds that the police 
might have made as many arrests as they 
pleased, without sacrificing lives. 

The New-York Tribune strongly censures 
President Johnson for his share in this de- 
plorable transaction, and charges him with 
usurpation of authority, and illegal inter- 
ference with the prerogative of the State. 
Instead of instructing Governor Wells, he 
addressed the Attorney-General. It is true 
the Governor had called the Convention, 
but if President Johnson believes that 
States have rights, and Governors of States 
privileges, it was a usurpation on his part 
to direct his instruction to a subordinate 
officer of the Governor’s cabinet, investing 
him with the highest executive functions 
over the Governor’s head. The President 
also assumed that the Convention was un- 
lawful ; but the Governor called it together, 
and if he considered it legal, the President 
had no authority to declare it otherwise, 
because he does not possess the power to 
traverse the decision of a State Executive, 
or to decide upon the competency of a 
State Convention. It is held to be quite 
demonstrated that the President directly 
favoured and encouraged the re-actionary 
party, and he is considered responsible for 
the bloodshed at New Orleans. 

The riot in that city and at Memphis, 
the outrages committed upon the coloured 
people in other Slave States—for Free we 
cannot cail them—the rampant insolence 
of the so-called Democratic party—really 
the pro-slavery—indicate a state of feeling 
throughout the rebel States most inimical 
to the negro race. This sentiment of blood- 
thirsty animosity is simply a development 
of the fierce spirit of Slavery, which the 
war has not only not subdued, but which 
has been rendered more violent by the 
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mortification that its representatives have 
been defeated in the war they waged against 
the Government. The defeat in the field 
they were compelled to yield to: it wasa 
fact. Defeat in the arena of politics was a 
different affair. The struggle had yet to 
come off, and they reckoned upon a Presi- 
dent not yet cast loose from pro-slavery 
leading-strings. 

We see, in all these incidents, precisely 
the same elements at work which caused 
Mr. Eyre to proclaim martial law in Ja- 
maica ; which govern certain sections of the 
English press, and which led them toassume 
the offensive against the North during the 
American war, and to side with the ex-Go- 
vernor of Jamaica and his accomplices. We 
cannot confess surprise at the silence of 
the Times and other English pro-slavery 
organs upon the hideous massacres at New 
Orleans and Memphis; but we are dis- 
appointed that certain other journals, which 
took the right side during the American 
struggle and on the Jamaica question, 
should not have had more to say in 
condemnation of the atrocious deeds com- 
mitted in the Southern States with the 
connivance of the President. It is not, or 
it does not appear to be -seen, that the 
question is not so much one of colour as of 


caste. In Jamaica, whites fell victims to. 


the Bowerbank-Eyre clique, as well as. 
coloured and black people; and again, at 
New Orleans and Memphis the same viru- 
lent spirit of persecution searches out vic- 
tims in other States. In Jamaica and in 
our other West-India colonies, caste means 
sympathy with the coloured race, or, more 
correctly speaking, with the principles 
which the advocacy of the rights of that 
race implies. But there is, in fact, no 
right demanded for the negro race which 
is not actually enjoyed by the white race, 
To those who advocate their rights, the 
term negrophilist has been contemptuously 
applied, those who employ it failing wholly 
to perceive that people are negrophilists 
only in so far as‘they are androphilists, their 
sympathies being for the whole human 
race ; only that one particular section of it, 
being peculiarly oppressed, evokes their 
protest in the name of humanity. This 
spirit of caste manifests itself in England 
as strongly as in the West Indies, but is 
directed against condition. The labouring 
classes are as much looked down upon by 
a certain section of society in this country 
as are the negroes and the coloured people 
in Jamaica and elsewhere; and there is an 
undoubted tendency on the part of the 
said section to keep the masses under foot, 
just as the planter party seeks to retain 
the coloured people in subservience. It is 
the pro-slavery element developed under 
another aspect, and speaking in disguised 
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language. 
amongst us, would govern by brute force, 
and would perpetuate, by its instrumen- 
tality, all the abuses which have survived 


the system whence they sprang, and which | 


an advancing civilization seeks to sweep 
away. In protesting against Slavery men 
protest against the very worst embodiment 
of brute force, which, if it could be justified 
in the case of the negro, would also be sus- 
tained as equally defensible iu the case of 
the whites. It becomes a mere question 
of power or ability to subdue, irrespective 
of the element of colour, as history teaches 
us; and deeply is it to be deplored that 
there should be found in England noble- 
men and writers to uphold in its worst 
developments the spirit of a system which 
the best men and the greatest philosophers 
have denounced and utterly condemned. 
Why have not the upholders of Mr. Eyre 
—whose indignation could find no term 
sufficiently harsh in which to speak of the 
assassinations at Morant Bay—come for- 
ward to condemn the murders at New 
Orleans and at Memphis? The pro- 
slavery assailants of the peaceable citizens 
of these places were a white mob, and mur- 
dered white and coloured people indis- 
criminately in cold blood, simply because 
they belonged to another political party. 
Have the journals which denounced the 
Morant-Bay negroes as fiends incarnate, no 
indignation left to launch against such 
deeds as were committed at New Orleans, 
without even the excuse of provocation? 
Or are we to infer from their silence that 
their sympathies are with the ruftianly 
band which perpetrated those atrocities? 
Better far the denunciations of Eyre, albeit 
only ‘* from the teeth outwards,” than such 
sympathies as these, which are from the 
heart inwards. Those who look compla- 
cently and with approval upon crimes like 
those recently committed in Jamaica, at 
New Orleans, and at Memphis, would not, 
on the occasion, shrink from authorising 
similar butcheries in this country. 





PROHIBITION OF SLAVE-GROWN 
PRODUCE. 


We have received the subjoined communi- 
cation from a well-known and a faithful 
friend of the anti-slavery cause. We know 
that he expresses the views of i consider- 
able number of persons, and shall be glad 


to receive suggestions upon the subject: 
4 Mortimer Street, 
London, Ist 9th mo. 1866. 
Dear Sin,—lI desire, through the medium of 
the Anti-Slavery Reporter, to submit to aboli- 
tionists of Europe and America, that the; mea- 
sure suggested in the foregoing despatch of 1814, 
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to accelerate {the abolition of the slave-trade, 
would now be equally effectual and incumbent 
to accomplish the total abolition of Slavery. 
Tuat the exclusion from our markets of the 
products of the slave-labour of Brazil and of 
Cuba, of the forced labour of Egypt or of India, 
would certainly speedily abolish this crime : 
Twat only by such an act of consistency, on 
our part, can we hope to avert the further con- 
sequences of our sin, in opening our markets to 
the slaveholders of other countries, over whose 
conduct to the slaves we have no control, after 
having recognised Slavery as a great crime: 
Tuar to prohibit the future introduction of 
slave-labour product is merely to prohibit an un- 
lawful trade in goods stolen, or otherwise ob- 
tained by fraud and violence of the most atro- 
cious character in its nature and effects : 
THEREFORE the prohibition of such an un- 
lawful trade can involve no infringement of the 
principles of free-trade. 


Yours respectfully, 
(Signed) FREDERICK TUCKETT. 


EXTRACTS. 


(Viscount Castlereagh to Field-Marshal the 
Duke of Wellington.) 
Foreign-office, 6th Aug. 1814. 

My Lorp,—As we must be prepared for a 
reluctance on the part of certain Powers to adopt 
even the limited measures to which France has 
given her concurrence—I mean the abolition of 
the slave-trade at the end of five years—it be- 
comes necessary to consider how the interest of 
those Powers may be made to operate in support 
of their duties, or, in other words, how they can 
be deprived of the unjust advantage of profiting 
by the sacrifices and forbearance of other States, 
who, from a sense of moral duty, forsake this 
species of commerce. 

Nothing seems more likely to have this effect, 
than for the Powers acting in concert for effec- 
tuating this great object to prohibit the im~- 
portation into their respective dominions of colo- 
nial produce grown within the territories of 
Powers refusing to enter into the proposed con~ 
cert. 

This measure will leave them in possession of 
their own market, whilst it takes from them an 
unjust motive for enqmenting their cultivation 
in counteraction of the general system. It is. 
also calculated to put the sincerity of the Powers. 
who are favourable to the cause of abolition to 
the test. . 2 8 The impression here is. 
very strong in favour of its efficacy and perfect 
justice. 

(The Earl of Liverpool to Mr. Canning.) 
15th Dec. 1814, 

I am sorry to say that the instructions of the 
Portuguese Government to their Minister at the 
Congress of Vienna, respecting the abolition of the 
slave-trade, are very unsatisfactory. . .. . 
I have written to Castlereagh to inform him that. 
it was quite essential that the French terms 
should be the limit of our concessions to other 
Powers; . . . .. that it was very desirable, 
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therefore, that the Congress should consider the 
engagements of France as the utmost relaxation 
of the general principle to which they could sub- 
scribe; and that with regard to those Powers 
who would not concur in the measure to this ex- 
tent, they should adopt the suggestion of ex- 
cluding them from all commerce in their re- 
spective ports in articles of West-India produce.* 

We have very little, if any thing, new to 
say in support of the principle advocated 
by our correspondent. During the agita- 
tion against the admission of slave-grown 
sugars, on equal terms with those produced 
by free labour, every argument in favour 
of exclusion was urged by those who shared 
the views and assisted the action of the 
Committee of the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society; but all the efforts of the 
anti-slavery party availed nothing against 
the strong, although, in our opinion, mis- 
taken, views! of the free-traders, who, be- 
cause they could not prohibit slave-grown 
cotton, would not permit the imposition of 
differential duties in favour of free-grown 
sugars. If we mistake not, the immorality 
of the source was freely admitted, and also 
the injustice of exposing the producers in 
our West-India colonies to an unfair com- 
petition with Cuba and Brazil. On the 
other hand, it was urged that the principle 
contended for involved the prohibition of 
allslave-grown produce, of whatsoever kind, 
and that it was compromising with an al- 
leged crime to leave cotton and other sta- 
ples of slave growth untouched, and to 
impose differential duties on slave-grown 
sugars only. The argument, pursued to its 
legitimate conclusion, was accepted, with 
all its ee ges by the anti-slavery 
party; but—the truth must be told—the 
nation at large was not in a frame of mind 
to accept restrictions upon its new-blown 
theories of free trade, even in favour of 
the negroes, which, scarcely half a genera- 
tion before, it had paid 20,000,000/. to 
emancipate. The inconsistency of freeing 
our own slaves at such a cost, and then le- 
gislating in favour of slave-grown produce, 
was sutticiently glaring to excite derisive 
comments from foreigners, and the slave- 
holders rejoiced; especially those in Cuba 
and Brazil, countries which at that time 
commanded an almost unlimited supply of 
slaves from Africa. Since 1852, Brazil has 
entirely discontinued the African slave- 
trade ; but it is still prosecuted to Cuba 
on a sufficiently extensive scale, although 
it has suffered mterruption. It cannot be 
denied that, under these circumstances, 
Cuba at least produces sugar at an advan- 
tage, which she enjoys through a gross 
breach of faith on the part of Spain, and 





* From vol. ix., pp. 167 and 482 of the Supple- 
mentary Despatches of Field-Marshal the Duke 
of Wellington. Murray, Albemarle St. 1862. 
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that, in consequence, we are incurring an 
expenditure scarely short of 1,000,000/. a 
year, not to enforce our treaties, but in 
endeavours to frustrate her object in vio- 
lating them. Is this to go on? and if so, 
for how long? We have always regarded 
it as proved that the slave-trade will be 
continued so long as Slavery itself is not 
abolished. This axiom has been admitted 
even by those Spaniards themselves who, 
though adverse to emancipation, denounce 
the slave-trade as a crime. The abolitionists 
of Spain, Cuba, and Porto Rico, whilst 
admitting the awful horrors of the slave- 
trade, recognise the absolute inutility of 
efforts to suppress it, so long as Slavery, as 
an institution, is left intact, and are there- 
fore very properly demanding the eradica- 
tion of the greater evil. The question 
arises, what can we do to help them? 

We think the articles and the letters 
which have recently appeared in va- 
rious newspapers —some not remarkable 
for negrophilism—demonstrate a growing 
impatience at the continued employment 
of an armed squadron, at an enormous an- 
nual cost, in the fruitless attempt to stop 
the slave-trade, and hence the pressing 
question whether a concerted effort cannot 
be made to bring about the abolition of its 
cause. 

We are quite prepared for the cry of 
alarm which would be sent up if it were 
proposed to prohibit the importation of 
slave-grown produce; but this would have 
to be met and combated. Slavery is sus- 
tained by the profits upon the sale of its 
products. Those who employ slave-labour 
steal it. Slave-holding is an admitted 
crime and asin, and we are not justified in 
complicity with them. In admitting slave- 
grown products, we are really perpetuating 
a competition between the unremunerated 
forced labour of slaves and the ill-remune- 
rated toil of the emancipated negro, who 
has his family to provide for, and to con- 
tribute to the taxation of the country. We 
are participants in the crime and the sin 
we denounce, so long as we continue our 
present policy, and have indeed no right to 
brand the slave-holder and the slave-trader 
as criminals. Our course is obviously to 
place every impediment in the way of the 
slave-holders’ profits upon his stolen labour, 
for it is only by the superior industry of 
compensated free-labour, exercised un- 
der no incubus of unfair competition, that the 
user of slave-labour is to be driven out of 
the markets of the world. Prohibit their 
introduction into them, and he must give 
up for want.of demand. We submit that 
the interests of the freedmen in the United 
States, as well as those in our own colonies, 
are vitally bound up in this question, for 
the cotton and sugar-growers there will find 
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themselves competitors with the slave- 
owners of Brazil and Cuba, and unwit- 
tingly employing against them the argu- 
ments once directed against themselves. 

In accordance with the request of our 
esteemed correspondent, we respectfully 
invite communications on this important 
subject, especially from Anti-slavery So- 
cieties at home and abroad. 








ON WHAT EVIDENCE SAMUEL 
CLARKE WAS HANGED. 


WE place on record the evidence upon 
which Samuel Clarke, one of the innocent 
victims of martial law in Jamaica, was 
hurried out of the world. The Mr. Georges, 
who was the chief witness against this un- 
fortunate man, is the same on whose be- 
half Messrs. Ray and Cartwright, of Loth- 
bury, have written to the publisher of this 
paper, complaining of libel. The Royal Com- 
missioners, referring specially to Clarke’s 
case, and to those of McIntosh and Grant, 
say: 

“The evidence appears to us to have 
been wholly insufficient to justify the pro- 
ceedings. ”* 


CASE OF SAMUEL CLARKE. 


At a court-martial, held at Morant Bay 

on the 3rd day of November 1865, 
Present : 

Lieut. Hersert Brann, R.N., President. 

Ensign Witiiam Cote, Ist | 

West-India Regiment, 
Ensign Mascre Taynor, 6th 

Regiment, 

The court having been sworn, Samuel 
Clarke was charged with treason, and with 
having said the Queen’s proclamation was 
a “damned red lie,” or words to that 
effect, and with having said that if the 
people had not their grievances redressed 
there must be a fight and bloodshed for it. 

The prisoner pleaded Not guilty. 

The Honourable W. P. Georges, sworn, 
states: I attended a special vestry for the 
parish of St. David’s in July as custos. 
Samuel Clarke insisted upon Mr. Under- 
hill’s letter being read, and it was read by 
the clerk of the vestry (Mr. McClean). 
After it had been read, the clerk remarked 
there is very little in that letter. Samuel 
Clarke said there was a great deal in the 
letter, and if the people had not their 
grievances redressed there must be fight 
and bloodshed. Mr. McClean, the clerk, 
turned round to me, and said, ‘‘ Your 
Honour, that is treason.” In the month 
of August I received a bundle of procla- 


Members. 


* Report, page 27. 
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mations from His Excellency the Governor, 
requesting me to have them posted over 
the parish, They were signed E. Card- 
well. One was posted close to the gate on 
entering the court-house yard. Three or 
four days afterwards I rode over to Easing- 
ton, and on my arrival at the yard I saw 
Clarke and a man called Menard talking. 
He waited until I was about ten yards from 
the proclamation, when he walked up to 
it, and, in the presence of all, said, ‘‘ That 
is a lie, a damned red lie,” and neither the 
Queen or Mr. Cardwell had ever seen the 
petition of St. Anne’s. On the 28th of 
September, twelve days before the rebel- 
lion, the prisoner came to the vestry, and 
insisted on taking his seat there. I told 
him he had no seat there, as he had just 
passed through the Insolvent Court, which 
disqualified him. He said he would take 
his seat, as his lawyer had told him to do 
so. I desired the clerk not to take his 
name down, and he turned round and said, 
“*Tf I am not allowed to take my seat we 
will fight for it.” 

By the prisoner: Since you have known 
me have I always behaved myself !/— Until 
within the last eighteen months I thought 
you well disposed, but since then your 
conduct has been most outrageous, violent 
in the extreme, telling me, on one occasion, 
that if I did not give up a piece of land to 
a negro there would be blood shed for it. 

Was there any blood shed for it}—No, 
but you put everybody at defiance, and 
would not allow the sentence to be carried 
out. 

Was there a lawyer in it /—Yes; you 
persuaded the poor ignorant man to em- 
ploy a lawyer, and put him to a deal of 
expense, and eventually lost the case, and 
had to give up the land. 

Do you know me to be industrious /—I 
believe you get your living by persuading 
the ignorant to go to law: for the advice 
they give you so much. 

Do I plant my canes and bring them to 
your estate, and also work as a carpenter ! 
—I have allowed you to grind your canes 
on my estate, but for three years I have 
not done so, as [ found you out to be a 
bad man, setting the parish against me. 
You have worked as a carpenter. 

Mr. McClean sworn, states: I am clerk 
of the vestry. At the vestry meeting in 
July, when Underhill’s letter was read, I 
remarked that there was a very little in it. 
He said there was a great deal in it, and 
unless the people’s grievances were re- 
dressed, there must be a fight and blood- 
shed. I remarked to the Custos, ‘* Your 
Honour, this is treason.” At the next 
meeting of the vestry he claimed his seat, 
and the Custos told him, as he had gone 
through the Insolvent Court he was dis- 
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qualified, and could not sit on the vestry. 
He said he would; he had his lawyer’s ad- 
vice, and, if it was refused, they must 
fight for it. 

By the prisoner; Was any blood shed? 
—None then. 

George Fouché sworn, states: I am a 
reporter for the papers. I was present at 
a public meeting held at Kingston, called 
the ‘‘ Underhill meeting.” The prisoner 
was there, and had a resolution. I was 
sitting next him, and he said the taxation 
was a burden; that the negroes were 
trampled under foot, and bitterly eppressed 
by a wicked Government, and they would 
no longer submit to such things. The 
negro paid for his donkey to go to market, 
whilst the white man only paid threepence 
for his cows; that the Flogging Bill was 
intended for the negro, but, as I live, it 
shall never be law. I would rather die 
than be flogged. The time is not far dis- 
tant when | shall make that fellow Georges 
repent what he has done, and we will shew 
him what we can do: he shall not long 
continue. His canes were blood, and 
could not make sugar: it was God’s land, 
not his. At Miller’s shop he told me 
Mr. Beckwith should very soon repent 
what he had done, and should lick the 
dust for writing against the negro, 


Defence. 

I have nothing to say but this: I have 
always been a loyal subject, and when this 
contention arose I was in Sc. David’s, 
and I declared I would use my endeavours 
and do all I could. When I heard they 
were looking for me, I surrendered myself, 
and have been a prisoner seventeen days. 

Found guilty : sentence, ‘‘ Death.” No- 
vember 3, 1865. 

H. Brann, President, 
Lieutenant, R.N. 


Approved and confirmed, 
A. A, Netson, Brig.-Gen., 
Commander Field Force. 
Morant Bay, Nov. 3, 1865. 








LETTERS ON THE JAMAICA 
TROUBLES. 


(From the ‘‘ Daily News” of the 8th Sept.) 
EX-GOVERNOR EYRE UPON HIMSELF. 


Sir,—At page 17 of the Blue Book on the 
Jamaica disturbances, being the series of 
** Papers laid before the Royal Commission 
of Inquiry by Governor Eyre,” will be 
found the following paragraph : 


‘¢ For the general policy pursued; for 
the occupation of particular points by 
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troops; for all the principal movements of 
such troops; for the proclamation of mar- 
tial-law, and the continuance of military 
tribunals until its termination; for the 
arrest and removal to Morant Bay of Mr. 
Gordon; and for not interposing to stay 
the execution of his sentence when con- 
dlemned, I, and I alone, am responsible.” 

The above passage occurs in a despatch 
from Mr. Eyre to Mr. Cardwell, dated 
Flamstead, January 1866. 

Now, as Mr. Eyre has been censured by 
the Colonial-Office for continuing martial- 
law long after, according to his own ad- 
mission, the alleged insurrection had been 
totally suppressed; as the fearful atroci- 
ties perpetrated under it occurred during 
the three last weeks of that dreadful period; 
as it is admitted that the late G. W. Gor- 
don was hanged upon insufficient evidence 
—in other words, was politically assassin- 
ated; and as we see that Mr. Eyre assumes 
the entire responsibility of these various 
acts, it is not clear upon what grounds his 
partisans oppose his being brought to trial 
in this country, with the view to obtain 
from the highest judicial authorities an 
opinion which may or may not justify such 
acts? If they should he justified by such 
a tribunal, which is hardly possible, so 
awful a precedent will have to be met by 
immediate legislation, for no man’s life 
would be safe. If, on the contrary, they 
should be condemned, it were only just that 
Mr. Eyre should have the benefit of the 
penalty attaching to the responsibility he 
has assumed. 

It is alleged that Mr. Eyre did not en- 
tain feelings of personal animosity against 
his victim. Abundant proof to the con- 
trary can be produced. The animosity is 
traceable from the commencement to the 
terrible end of their intercourse, and Mr. 
Kyre even descended so low as to call Mr. 
Gordon ‘‘ grossly immoral, an adulterer, a 
liar, a swindler, dishonest, cruel, vindic- 
tive, and a hypocrite.” This after the man 
was dead, as you will see by turning to 
page 197 of the Blue-book aforesaid, para- 
graph 4 of Governor Eyre’s despatch to 
Mr. Cardwell, dated King’s House, Ja- 
nuary 1866. Notwithstanding this estimate 
of Mr. Gordon’s character, Mr. Eyre does 
not appear to have thought him an unwor- 
thy associate, for in October 1864, having 
invited Mr. Gordon to dinner, the latter 
sent him the following reply, the original 
draft of which is in my possession : 


**Saint Andrew’s, Oct. 8, 1866. 

“On the last occasion, Mr. G. W. Gor- 
don replied, declining the invitation of His 
Excellency, then Lieutenant - Governor. 
Mr. Gordon did not expect to be further 
troubled. The Governor must remember 
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that he untruthfully charged Mr. G. W. 
Gordon with being guilty of wilful and 
deliberate misrepresentation, and which 
charge has never been purged. Does His 
Excellency think that Mr. Gordon is so 
mean-spirited as ever to eat with a man 
who has thus acted towards him, without 
having first obtained an explanation! Mr. 
Gordon considers the invitation for dinner 
on the 2nd proximo to be a breach of the 
conventional rules of good society, and he 
therefore declines it.” 


That Mr. Eyre should have been stung 
to the quick by such a letter from a man 
of whom he wrote to the Colonial Secretary 
in such disparaging terms is more than 
probable; but there can be no doubt of 
the high-minded propriety of Mr. Gordon 
in refusing the invitation. 


Tam, «&e., 


London, Sept 7th. WatTCHMAN, 


(From the Daily News of the 13th September.) 


DID EX-GOVERNOR EYRE SAVE JAMAICA ? 


Sir,—-The partisapns of Mr. Eyre are so 
blinded by enthusiastic admiration of their 
hero as not to perceive that they are con- 
tinually raising questions upon false issues. 
Since the intelligence of the Morant-Bay 
riot reached England, the assertion has 
been persistently made that Mr. Eyre saved 
Jamaica by the promptitude of the measures 
he adopted for suppressing the “rebellion.” 
His supporters say that for doing this he 
has been dismissed from the public service ; 
and Mr. Ruskin denounces his removal as 
‘fan act of national imbecility without 
parallel in history.”” The ‘‘Eyre Defence 
wnd Aid Fund” Committee make it the 
ground of an appeal to the public to obtain 
means to defend him in the event of his 
being prosecuted, and also to raise a sum 
sufticient to recoup him for the loss of the 
pension he has probably forfeited by falling 
under the censure of the Colonial Office. 
The real issue, however, is not whether 
Mr. Eyre crushed a ‘‘rebellion” and ‘‘saved 
x colony,” but whether the measures he 
took to accomplish that end were in accord- 
ance with those great constitutional prin- 
ciples which guarantee the rights and 
liberties of all the Queen’s subjects alike ; 
and upon this point nothing short of a 
solemn judicial decision ought to satisfy 
the people of this country. It is true the 
Royal Commissioners have—though with 
obvious reluctance and in the mildest 
phraseology—pronounced an opinion con- 
demnatory of the undue continuance of 
martial law; but the public safety, the 
safety of every individual, demands an 
authoritative ps a of what may be 
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and what may not be done, under a form 
of law which is actually the setting aside 
of all law, and the substitution for it of 
arbitrary irresponsible authority. 

Mr. Eyre attempts to justify his course 
by a plea of necessity, in support of which 
he submitted to the Commission a mass of 
documents it would be absurd to call evi- 
dence. Nevertheless, after a careful ex- 
amination of these papers, and notwith- 
standing a desire—obvious throughout the 
inquiry—to find excuses for Mr. Eyre’s 
illegal stretch of power, the Commissioners 
rejected the allegation of ‘‘a most diabo- 
lical conspiracy to murder the white and 
coloured inhabitants of the island,”* and 
recorded their opinion that ‘‘the original 
design for the overthrow of constituted 
authority was confined to a small portion of 
the parish of St. Thomas-in-the-Kast.”’f 

The great mistake of Mr. Eyre’s par- 
tisans is their attempt to justify the pro- 
ceedings under martial-law. They fail to 
see that in offering him ovations they glo- 
rify crimes of the deepest dye, committed 
under cover of it. Their ‘testimonial ” 
agitation is intended as a protest, on their 
part, against the censure—qualified as it 
is—of the Colonial Office, and against the 
finding of the Royal Commissioners, 
namely : 


That by the continuance of martial-law in its 
full force, to the extreme limit of its statutory 
operation, the people were deprived for a longer 
than necessary period, of the great constitutional 
privileges by which the security of life and pro- 
perty is provided for. 

That the punishments inflicted were exces- 
sive. 

That the punishment of death was unneces- 
sarily frequest. 

That the floggings were reckless, and at Bath 
positively barbarous. 

That the burning of 1000 houses was wanton 
and cruel.} 


Their justification of the ex-Governor is 
an approval of the flogging of ‘‘ not less 
than 600” persons, a large proportion 
women, some actually pregnant. Many of 
these victims were flogged with wire cats, 
of which the tails were knotted, and of which 
instruments of torture the Commissioners 
say : 


Some of them were produced before us, and it 
was painful to think that any man should have 





* Speech of Governor Eyre on (the opening of 
the Legislative Session. Vapers relating to the 
Jamaica Disturbances. Part I., p. 163. 

+ Report of the Jamaica Royal Comnusiadtoners. 
Conclusions. Page 40. 


t Report of the Jamaica Royal Commission. 
Pages 40 and 4], 
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used such an instrument for the torturing of his 
fellow-creatures.* 


Upwards of 400 out of the 600 persons 
specified by the Commissioners are shewn 
to ‘* have been subjected to this degrading 
punishment without any form of trial, but 
simply on the authority of a local magis- 
trate, after a very slight investigation, and 
frequently at the instance of book-keepers 
and others smarting under the sense of 
recent injury.”’t 

The Commissioners also say : 


Nor can we shut our eyes to the fact, that 
among the sufferers, during the existence of 
martial-law, there were many who were neither 
directly nor indirectly parties to the disturbances 
which it was the object of those placed in au- 
thority to suppress. 


The foregoing comment applies not only 
to the floggings, but to the hangings and 
shootings. Yet these are the facts which 
Mr. Eyre’s supporters approve, applaud, 
justify, and defend, and abuse other people 
for condemning. 

But did Mr. Eyre save Jamaica to Eng- 
land; and was that which he suppressed 
‘¢a most bloody rebellion?’ No one who 
has waded through the ghastly volumes 
upon the ‘‘ Jamaica troubles” presented 
to Parliament can truthfully assert that 
the colony was ever once in danger through- 
out any part of the terrible period during 
which martial-law reigned ; an announce- 
ment that may perhaps startle your read- 
ers, but to the proof whereof permit me to 
proceed. 

In none of his earlier despatches to his 
subordinates, immediately subsequent to 
the first intimation of apprehended dis- 
turbances on the 11th October, does Mr. 
Kyre refer to the fact in terms calculated 
to convey the impression that he considered 
‘rebellion ” imminent. He speaks of the 
riot as ‘‘a serious disturbance ;”’ expresses 
to General O’Connor the ‘ hope and trust 
that nothing very serious will take place ;” 
and, even when alluding to the ‘‘ uneasy 
spirit” which he alleged to exist ‘‘ in some 
of the districts,” does not go further than 
to say that it ‘‘almost amounts to dis- 
loyalty and disaffection.” General O’Con- 
nor treated the affair quite lightly, for he 
called it ‘* a disturbance magnified into an 
insurrection ;” and Mr. Eyre informs us, 
that after the receipt of the unfortunate 
Baron von Ketelhodt’s note, on the 11th 
October, stating that ‘‘serious disturbances” 





* Report of the Jamaica Royal Commission. 
Page, 26, par. 1. 

+ Ibid. Page 25. 

t Report of the Jamaica Royal Commission. 
Page 39, par. 5. 
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were apprehended, and after communi- 
cating with the naval and military autho- 
rities, he returned to Flamstead ‘‘ to at- 
tend a dinner-party which was to take 
place that day.” Now if at this time the 
Governor had possessed information to 
justify the conclusion that ‘‘ rebellion” 
and ‘insurrection ” were actually afoot, is 
it likely he would have gone back home so 
quietly ? 

It was not till ‘‘about half-past four 
P.M. of the 12th,” when the rioters had had 
it all their own way for twenty-four hours, 
that Mr. Eyre learnt of the massacre at 
Morant Bay; and due credit must be ac- 
corded to him for the promptitude and 
completeness of the measures he adopted 
to arrest the march of the rioters. Unfor- 
tunately he was beset by men who misled 
him, foremost amongst whom was Dr. 
Bowerbank, Custos of Kingston, who was 
throughout his evil genius. Having al- 
ready indoctrinated Mr. Eyre with their 
white creole prejudices, he not improbably 
became also imbued with their fears, and, 
summoning a council of war, issued, on 
the 13th of October, a declaration of mar- 
tial law, to extend throughout the county 
of Surrey, Kingston excepted. It is very 
doubtful whether, under the circumstances 
narrated, this extreme measure was neces- 
sary. The Hon. 8. Constantine Burke in- 
forms the Commissioners that at this me- 
morable council ‘‘no papers, no evidence, 
nor any proceedings were laid before it,’’ 
to sustain the Governor’s assertion of the 
imperative urgency of the case; but that 
‘*the members present accepted the state- 
ments of the Governor as to the immediate 
necessity for the proclamation of martial 
law in the same way as a gentleman acting 
from the impressions of another would do. 
We accepted the statement, (he says) but 
waiting for evidence that it was jusii- 
fiable.””* 


That the emergency was not so serious 
as to necessitate a declaration of martial 
law may be legitimately inferred from Mr. 
Eyre’s address to the Legislature on the 
7th November, in the course of which he 
said : 


Within three days from the first intelligence 
of the rebellion reaching Kingston, it was headed, 
checked, and hemmed in; within a week it was 
fairly crushed, and arrangements made for scour- 
ing the entire district, to capture and punish the 
guilty who had not met their just doom. 

So wide-spread a rebellion, so rapidly and su 
effectually put down, is not, I believe, to be met 
with in history, and speaks volumes for the zeal, 





* Minutes of Evidence and Appendix. Ja- 
maica, Page 1029. 
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courage, and energy of those engaged in sup- 
pressing it. 

Rather extravagant praise this, seeing 
that the military never once encountered 
opposition, and that their ‘‘ splendid ser- 
vices ” against the ‘‘ rebels ” came into pro- 
minence only after the ‘‘ rebellion” had 
been suppressed. Reference to this por- 
tion of Mr. Eyre’s address is made, to shew, 
upon his own acknowledgment, that al- 
though on the 7th November, when he 
uttered these words, martial law still ex- 
isted in full force—notwithstanding the 
proclamation of amnesty on the 30th Octo- 
ber—‘‘less than three days” had sutticed 
to subdue the “ rebels,” and to dispel all 
danger of further outbreak. 

It has hitherto been understood that the 
object of martial law is to enable the autho- 
rities to deal summarily with a danger to 
the community, too pressing to be disposed 
of by an appeal to the ordinary civil tribu- 
nals. Governor Eyre’s own admissions, 
and his proclamation of amnesty, obviously 
deprive him of the one plea of necessity 
which he urges for the continuance of mili- 
tary courts ‘‘to the extreme limit of the 
statutory operation of martial law.” We 
must therefore look for some other motive, 
and it will undoubtedly be found in the 
strong feelings of personal animosity enter- 
tained by certain parties against particular 
individuals; in plain words, martial law 
would appear to have been continued to 
enable the former to pay off old political 
scores, and to bring about certain long- 
contemplated and Jong-concocted political 
changes, chief of which was the abolition 
of the representative system in the island. 

This is too wide a question to treat satis- 
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factorily in the present letter; but in a/ 


rather bulky Blue Book on Jamaica, No. 
254, entitled ‘‘ Returns for copies or ex- 
tracts of correspondence respecting the 
establishment of party or responsible Go- 
vernment in the island,” (the title is here 
abridged,) some curious facts are disclosed 


which have an interesting relation to Mr. | 
Eyre’s exhortation to the two branches of | 


the legislature to “ immolate themselves 
on the altar of patriotism,” and thus 
‘‘ create a strong Government.” It is no 
empty assertion to say, that but for the 
existence of martial law, the ‘‘ two branches 
of the legislature,” instead of immolating 
themselves, would probably have immo- 
.ated Mr. Eyre, politically speaking. 

On the 17th of October the ‘‘reign of 
terror in Jamaica” was inaugurated by the 
arrest of Mr. G. W. Gordon, and from this 
date private vengeance ran a-muck through- 
out the island. Mr. Eyre claims credit 
for forbearance in not extending martial 
law beyond the county of Surrey, and for 
exempting Kingston from its operation ; 
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but the fact is, that having made up his 
mind to trust to a Bill of Indemnity to 
cover his acts, he did not hesitate to dis- 
card every form of law, by treating all the 
districts of the island as actually proclaimed. 
Their exemption was simply a farce, and 
an exceedingly cruel one too; for men rest- 
ing in full assurance of innocence, and 
guaranteed, as they supposed themselves 
to be, against arbitrary arrest by the non- 
extension of martial law to their district, 
were suddenly pounced upon, and without 
explanation, or charge, committed to the 
tender mercies of Provost-Marshal Ram- 
say, or to the filthy dens of Up-park Camp. 

No wonder that, under such a terrible 
despotism, public men feared to give utter- 
ance to their sentiments, and allowed their 
silence to be construed as giving assent to 
the policy of the hour. Nevertheless, the 
atrocities which were being daily perpe- 
trated, the boastful announcements in the 
Government organ of ‘2500 to 3000 exe- 
cutions,” and of the island roads in one 
district being ‘‘ impassable for eight miles 
by reason of dead bodies,” challenged in- 
quiry into the reasons which could have 
determined the Governor to let loose a 
power which was consigning so many human 
beings to death. A small minority in the 
House of Assembly ventured to request 
the production of the evidence upon which 
Mr. Eyre had alleged ‘the existence of a 
wide-spread and diabolical conspiracy to 
murder the white and the coloured inhabi- 
tants, and to make the island a second 
Hayti,” but the Governor’s answer was to 
this effect : 


You have already endorsed what I said, and 
the best proof that what I asserted is correct is 


| that you have said so. 


Further, Mr. Constantine Burke asserts, 
in his evidence before the Commissioners, 
that those who demanded proofs in sup- 
port of the Govern»or’s assertion of a con- 
spiracy, previous to voting the reply to his 
address, were in a minority of four to nine, 
and were silenced by an admonition from 
Mr. Westmoreland—one of Governor Eyre’s 
Executive Committee—to the effect that 
‘fa division would not have a good effect 
upon the community.” So the fiction 
passed. 

From the foregoing narrative of facts, it 
is clear, that up to the middle of Novem- 
ber Mr. Eyre was not in a position to pro- 
duce any tangible evidence of the existence 
of a “‘ conspiracy,” or of a state of things 
to justify the imposition of martial-law ; 
and it is a significant fact, that on the first 
of December Mr. Cardwell was still press- 


ing Mr. Eyre for the proof of his allega- 
tions. He says: 
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Proofs of this conspiracy were adverted to as 
existing, but they are not to be found in the 
papers you sent home. I request that you will 
furnish me with them as fully and completely as 
you can, without delay.* 


If Mr. Eyre had possessed any such 
proofs, is it likely, somuch depending upon 
their production, that he would have with- 
held them? The truth is, he had them 
not; andthe proof of this assertion is fur- 
nished by Mr. Eyre himself in the series 
of papers laid before the Royal Commis- 
sion. 

Let it be distinctly borne in mind, that in 
his later despatches to the Colonial Mi- 
nister, exculpating himself, and in his de- 
fence before the Royal Commissioners, 
Mr. Eyre lays stress upon the fact that 
‘“‘ evidence in his possession, received from 
individuals in various parts of the island,” 
represented ‘‘ that disloyalty, disaffection, 
sedition, and rebellious intentions, existed 
all over it,” and he had already made an 
equally broad assertion to the House of 
Assembly. Upon these grounds he says: 


I consider I was fully justified in continuing 
martial law and trials by military tribunals until 
all the principal instigators of, or actors in, the 
rebellion were dealt with, and the rebellion itself 
so crushed out as to deter any attempt at a 
similar outbreak elsewhere.* 


It will be observed that Mr. Eyre jus- 
tifies his resort to the extreme measures 
of martial-law, by asserting his possession 
when it was declared, of positive and 
reliable ‘information which produced 
an impression on his mind, that the 
whole colony was in the most immi- 
nent danger.” But this information 
Mr. Eyre did not. produce; failed to ex- 
plain why he did so, and has yet to 
shew why it was not forthcoming at the 
critical moment. The evidence he really 
has brought forward to prove that from 
the 13th of October to the 7th of Novem- 
ber—the day on which he opened the 
session—he had received reliable testimony 
of the whole island being in danger, dates 
from the 30th December following to the 
20th of January in the present year, and 
was sent in to the Secretary of the Execu- 
tive, Mr. Myers, in reply to a circular, 
No. 2294, dated December the 28th, asking 
the party addressed, for ‘‘an opinion of 
the past and present disposition of the 
black population of the island, with re- 





* Papers relating to the Disturbances in Ja- 
maica. Part I., page 247. 

* Papers laid before the Royal Commission by 
Governor Eyre. Pages 2 and 3. Governor Eyre’s 
Despatches to Mr. Cardwell, Flamstead, Jan. 
1866. 
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ference to the late rebellion, and whether 
he considers the seditious spirit of that 
disturbance local or general.” To this cir- 
cular Mr. Myers received a great number 
of replies, but as the evidence tendered— 
such as it was—is all ea post facto, it is 
inadmissible, and was very properly re- 
jected by the Commissioners. It may also 
be stated that it is for the most part of the 
most flimsy character; embraces every 
scrap of idle gossip against individuals that 
could be raked together ; amounts, when 
intended to be most damaging, to mere 
heresay ; and, in a word, is altogether so 
trivial—save where it bears directly upon 
the riot—that the case must have been 
desperate indeed which it was sought to 
bolster up by it. The issue of this circular 
shews that Mr. Eyre had become uneasy 
on learning the manifestations of disap- 
proval in England of his policy; and being 
hard pressed by Mr. Cardwell for explana- 
tions on specific points, and for proofs of 
the sweeping allegations he had made, 
found himself compelled to make an effort 
to procure evidence of the “ wide-spread 
conspiracy” he had invented, and of the 
‘*rebellion” he claimed credit for having 
suppressed, but which never had an exist- 
ence save in his own imagination. 

Mr. Eyre also states that the ‘‘ rebel- 
lion ” overspread an area of between 400 
and 500 square miles of mountainous and 
woody country, ‘‘the wave” having ex- 
tended from Morant Bay, twenty miles to 
the north-west, and forty miles to the east 
and north-east, in the space of three days 
and a half. Now, this is one of those pre- 
cious specimens of exaggeration in which 
Mr. Eyre has been wont largely to indulge, 
and which, accepted upon his authority, 
pass as Gospel amongst his worshippers. 
The Royal Commissioners appointed a 
surveyor to measure the district through 
which the rioters moved. White Horses 
—the furthest point west of Morant Bay 
to which the disturbances actually ‘ ex- 
tended—is thirty-four miles by the main 
road, along the southern and eastern 
shores, to Elmwood, the furthest point 
where mischief from the ‘‘ rebels” was ap- 
prehended. The farthest point north-west 
was Monklands, which.is only sixteen 
miles from Morant Bay. The whole region 
between Monklands and Elmwood is occu- 
pied by the Blue Mountains, and not the 
slightest attempt to penetrate this region 
was made by the rioters. The utmost, 
therefore, that can with truth be alleged 
is, that after the riot at Morant Bay, on a 
given main road of thirty-four miles in 
length, in one direction, the rioters passed, 
plundering and damaging property as they 
went, and in one instance committing 


murder; and that on another road, sixteen 
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miles in length, other rioters passed, also 
plundering and damaging property. More- 
over, there are very few estates in the Blue- 
Mountain Valley, while from Amity Hall, 
along the main road towards Port Antonio, 
there is not a single estate in cultivation. 
These topographical details will enable any 
one to judge of the real extent of Mr. 


Eyre’s “‘ rebellion,” and how far it merited | 


this terror-inspiring name. Mr. Eyre al- 
leges inhis exculpatory pleadings that unless 
he had adopted the severest measures of re- 
pression he has ‘‘ no doubt the insurrection 
would have rapidly spread to all the other 
parts of the island.” The Commissioners 


also express the view ‘‘ that had more than | 
a momentary success been obtained by the | 


insurgents, their ultimate overthrow would 
have been attended with a still more fear- 
ful loss of life and property.” Unquestion- 
ably wherever a spark is in close proximity 
to combustible materials there is imminent 
danger of a conflagration; but Mr. Eyre 
boasted to the Legislative Assembly, and 
frequently dwells upon the fact in his des- 
patches, that “‘ within less than three days 
the insurrection was hemmed in,” and was 
‘*crushed out within a week,” so that in 
point of fact he furnishes evidence proving 
that the original danger was never of any 
magnitude. Further, it is most important 
to bear constantly in mind that the “‘ severe 
measures of repression” upon which he | 
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dwells with so much complacency, as hav- 
ing been ‘the means, under God’s provi- 
dence, of averting from Jamaica the horrors 
of a general rebellion’”* were carried into 
execution after—according to his own show- 
ing—the ‘‘rebellion” had been ‘ fairly 
crushed out.” 

The more attentively the Blue Books 
relating to the Jamaica disturbances are 
studied, the less heroic do Mr. Eyre’s deeds 
appear. That he is chargeable with the most 
flagrant, not to say criminal, abuse of autho- 
rity, can now not be successfully disputed. 
The opposition of Government, and the 
mischievous teachings of the advocates of 
martial law, may perhaps tend to delay, 
for a time, the course of justice ; but it is 
to be hoped, for the honour of England, 
and for the vindication of the principles of 
the constitution, under the safeguard of 
which are placed the lives and the property 
of British subjects, that the ex-Governor 
of Jamaica will ultimately be brought to 
public trial, to receive, at the hands of his 
judges, a more merciful sentence than was 
the fate of his victim, G. W. Gordon. 


Lam, &e., 


London, Sept. 12. WATCHMAN, 





* Papers laid before the Royal Commission by 
Mr. Eyre. Page 17. par. 10, 
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